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ABSTRACT 

Materials in this collection were submitted by school 
districts and programs participating in a "summit" of leaders involved in 
efforts to reform and restructure education support programs. Program 
descriptions and supplemental materials are provided for the: (1) Memphis, 

Tennessee City Schools, where the reform was a comprehensive restructuring; 

(2) Detroit Public Schools, Michigan, where schools used resource 
coordinating teams and an enabling framework to support reform; (3) Los 
Angeles Unified School District, California, where change agents are 
enhancing "learning Supports" at the school cluster level; (4) Hawai'i 
Department of Education, where a comprehensive student support system (CSSS) 
is being developed; (5) Washington State Office of Public Instruction, where 
the concept of a "Supportive Learning Environment" is used to enhance and 
integrate school and community collaborations; (6) California Department of 
Education, which uses the concept of "Learning Support"; and (7) New American 
Schools' Urban Learning Centers, a school reform model that incorporates a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approach to addressing barriers 
to learning. (SLD) 
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*The material included in this document was shared at a summit conference on this topic hosted 
by the Center for Mental Health in Schools. 

The Center is co-directed by Howard Adelman and Linda Tt^lor and operates 
under die auspices of the School Mental Health Project, of Psychology, 

UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1563 Phone: (3 10) 825-3634. 
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Introduction 



Across the country it is evident that schools and communities are concerned 
about how to improve the way barriers to learning and development are 
addressed The concern is reflected in efforts to promote such concepts as 
schoo linked services, coordinated and integrated services, full service 
schools, and community schools. From the perspective of many school 
professionals, none of these concepts captures the sense of the various 
interventions carried out by pupil services personnel and others who are 
employed by schools to cany out education support programs. And from our 
perspective, such concepts tend to bypass the need for fundamental rkorm and 
restructuring of the resources of schools so that every school can evolve the 
type of comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approaches that can 
address barriers to development and learning. 



Over the last decade, appreciation of the need to reform and restructure 
education support programs has emerged as a critical concern. On Monday 
May 22, 2000, a group of leaders involved in pioneer initiatives participated 
m a day-long “summit” meeting. The session was conceived as part of an 
ongoing process to support and enhance such initiatives. Participants in the 
interchange (1) explored lessons learned, (2) clarified where the various 

(3) problem-solved around existing or anticipated 
difficulties, and (4) delineated ways in which such initiatives can continue to 
support each other and anyone else who is interested in similar reforms. 



Represented were 

Memphis City Schools — where the reform was designed as a 
comprehensive restructuring at all levels so that every school site 
could evolve a student support system that effectively addresses 
barriers to learning 



Detroit Public Schools - where schools are using the mechanism 
of a Resource Coordinating Team and the concept of an enabling 
component as a framework to develop an integrated “Learner 
Support System” 



Los Angeles Unified School District - where Organization 
Facilitators (systemic change agents) are enhancing Learning 
Supports at the school cluster level 



• Hawai 7 Dept, of Education - where a “Comprehensive Student 

Support System” (CSSS) is being developed throughout the state 
in ways that fully integrate with the instructional and 
management components at school sites 



• Washington State Office of Public Instruction - where the 
concept of a "Supportive Learning Environment” is used to 
enhance and integrate school and community collaborations for 
student and family support 



California Department of Education - which uses the concept of 
“Learning Support” ^d is exploring how to enhance integration 
of Its various education support systems 



• New American School’s Urban Learning Center model - the 
only comprehensive school reform model to incorporate a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approach to 
addressing barriers to learning. 

The materials in this document were provided by the participants. Some 
editing and reformatting has been done to facilitate reproduction. 

An executive summary and the full report from the summit are intended to 
accompany this document. The entire set is meant as a stimulus for moving 
forward with efforts across the country to reform and restructure education 
support programs. The report provides a context for such work, attempts to 
distill the essence and richness of the initiatives, and explores some next steps. 

Howard Adelman & Linda Taylor 
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Note: The following materials reflect the pioneering initiative in the Memphis 
City Schools begun under the administration of Superintendent House and her 
Associate Superintendent Barbara Jones. After Superintendent House left the 
district in April, the work continued and was presented at the May summit. 



However, in late June 2000, the interim superintendent indicated there would be 
changes. As of June 30, when this collection of materials was compiled, it was 
uncertain what aspect of the initiative would be affected. 
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a publication for employees of Memphis City Schools 



Department of Student Support 
signals change in name and focus 

A40mDhl^ .^r*hrvilc Honait u tawt tr\ri .urr— j i 



T h0 M0mphis Qty Schools d0paitm0nt ted 
by Associate Sup0rint0nd0nt Barbara E. 
Jon0s begins tha new school year with a new 
name and a new organizational structure 
focused on increasing schools* direct access 
to the support services needed for students to 
take full advantage of both academic and 
extracurricular opportunities. 

The Depanment of Student Support 
formerly the Department of Student Prt^rams 

and Services, has been restructured. “We 

have worked to rethink and redesign how 
internal and external resources are accessed 
and delivered to school sites. Mechanisms 
must be in place to assist schools in address- 
ing bamers to student achievement," Jones 
said. 

The department's new operational plan 
emphasizes that effective school reform must 
include the instruction, management and 
enabling components. 

"Establishing the enabling component is 
key to the \Tsion of improved opportunities 
for students to overcome baniers to 
learning. * said Jones. “Our goal is to move 
from fragmented, problem-specific and sup- 
plementary support services’ to a 



comprehensive, multifaceted and integrated 
enabling component " 

Whole communities must take responsi- 
bility for helping students to succeed. Jones 
said Partnerships among schools, families, 
and community resources must support 
teachers* efforts, rather than create a new set 
of responsibilities. The new work will foster 
interagency partnerships and increased fami- 
ly engagement in the life of the school, as 
well as promote shared accountability for the 
outcomes of children. 

"The rote of our department will shift from 
district-level control to districtwide support of 
the school and classroom component." 

Jones said. “We will be working to build an 
infrastnjcture that will bring resources to the 
school to meet the needs identified by the 
school staff and the community." 

A School Coordinating Team will be 
established at each school. The team will 
serve as the hub of the student support sys- 
tem. Major functions of the team will be to: 

• Identity barriers to learning and strat^ies 
to address them 

• Implement prc^rams or services for 
prevention or intervention 



Develop a resource profile for the school 

• Coordinate resources at the school level to 
address identified student needs 

• Work with other schools in the area to 
effectively use resources and program 
planning 

“The Division of Student Support will work 
to ensure that the enabling component is 
coordinated and integrated systemwide. 

"This is a creative and ambitious new 
approach, one that will require a great deal of 
effort to implement and develop to maximum 
effectiveness," Jones said. 

Many schools, through specific 
components of their design, have started 
work in this area. “We are convinced this 
approach will support classroom teachers’ 
efforts to provide a caring, nurturing learning 
environment for each student and result in a 
positive impact on student learning." Jones 
said. “Building the new vision, commitment 
and readiness for implementation is ongoing. 
But, the entire department is here to assist 
and support this cooperative venture to 
enable each child to succeed." 



Fqiecteit BenefifiEof lhplenientingian Eiiabirng; Ciunponenr for MGS 



• ""'''"'ance 

• Improved awtnn 'Community 

students and families^ among teachers. 



Benefits to Communities critical need ot 

.Better use ot limited resources to address 

linking dome and school 

. A better educated workforce ^ ^ 

. Greater family/community support for school 
needed school improvements 
. Fewer incidences of truancy an"? ^n''e 
. Healthier families and neighborhoods 
. informed citizens who contribute to the 

overall success of the community 

Benefits to Families 

J Increased empowerment 

««o„- 

Greater community/sctiool support of families 
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Executive Suminaiy 



Restructuring Student Support Services 



Memphis City Schools 

Department of Student Programs and Sewices 

May 1999 
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Enabling Students to Learn: 

Revitalizing Student Support 

A brochure produced by the Memphis City School District 
Addressing Barriers to Learning 

All students can leam; however, the needs and challenges facing students are individual in 
nature and often quite complex. Some students enter school facing multiple difficulties 
which, if not resolved or addressed, will impede the students' academic success. 

Realizing the impact "barriers to learning" can have on the level of student success in the 
classroom, the distnct joined with community and university representatives to develop a 
component that supports schools in their quest to ensure that all students succeed. 
Implementing a Learner Support Component will eliminate fragmentation and create 
integrated seiwice. An integrated approach brings all support personnel and resources 
together to help students. 



VUion 

" cHcaU uutMn exicA Adka<d a huB. o{, 
mu£Ufaceted, integmted, comp%ehetidiue 
and aewica wAicA enoB£ea 
teacA&ia to teacA and atudenta ta lewui." 

Guiding Principles 

TlrResources and strategies are available to support identified needs of schools to reduce 
students' barriers to learning. 

TirEach school has the capacity to provide a facilitative, nurturing environment,) increase 

positu e connectionsto school; to promote bonding with a caring adult and accelaeration 
Of learning. 

A comprehensive, multifaceted, integrated, cohesive continuum of accessible prevention 
and intervention strategies are planned, implemented and evaluated. 

TirThe Uamer Support component mobilizes the strengths of the family in the education of 
the child in the home and at school. 

T^rSchool staff, specialty personnel and resource providers are stakeholders who believe 
All students can and will achieve at higher levels." 

■A^The School Coordinating Team uses its resources and influence in assessing students 
success as its highest priority and assumes leadership responsibility for ensuring that 
each child is served holistically and developed mentally. 

■ArParmerships between the families, school, and community are viewed as lone term 
investments in children. 

Tk Programming such as preschool readiness extended day and year programs- 
alternatives, and transitions are available to meet the diverse students needs.’ 
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"ScAml Ay^tetm wee, not neopondiBle 
fwt meeting, eueng need a/ theU atudenta. 
3iut when the need dvteedg apfecto iemning, 
the dchool moot meet the chaEtenge." 

Carnegie Task Force (1989) 



School Coordinating Teams will work in concert with support personnel, social 
and families in addressing specific barriers to learning at a school and focus on: 



agencies 



^Enhancing Classroom Support 
'^'Extended Learning Services 
'^'Community Outreach 
'^'Health and Social Services 
'^'Family Support and Home 
^^Involvement 



Uniting community, school, and district resources reduces fragmentation, ensures more 
timely response to issues, helps focus on major baniers, and identifies the continuum of 
care or strategies needed to enable students to learn and experience success. 



Expected Outcomes 

■^Increased student achievement 

^Early intervention for students experiencing difficulties 

■^Improved attendance 

■^Enhanced home/school relationships and communication 
^Increased teacher effectiveness and satisfaction 
■^Expanded access to extended learning opportunities 
■^Timely response to emergencies or crises 

^Expanded community participation and support for the school's program 

wSafe and nurturing school environment 

■^Reduction in disciplinary problems 

■j^Increased family assistance 

■^Better use of limited resources 



jure: Moving from a two to a three component model for reform and restructuring. 



InstractibnaL 

Gflinponent: 

(toidirectly facilitate! 
learning) 




rnstructibnar 

Gbmponent 

(to directly facilitate 
learning) 



*The third component (an enabling component) is 
established in policy and practice as primary and 
essential and is developed into a comprehensive 
approach by weaving together school and 
communitv resources. 
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Memphis City Schools has a vital mission - to prepare its 112.000 students to achieve 
their full potential as successful workers and productive citizens in the new 
miUennium. As we enter the 21“ century, our students face numerous challenges 
IllrS impede their academic achievement but also threaten to diminish the 

Ukellhood of their future success. Some of these challenges include economic, social, 
health, and envlroiunental barriers to learning. 



To overcome students’ barriers to learning, the district has embarked upon a 
systemwide reform effort which utiUzes a comprehensive, integrated appro£:h to 
improving schools’ teaching and learning outcomes and provides improved service 
dehvery to students and families. The effort mirrors the ideal of the cornerstone for 
schools as cited by Superintendent Gerry House in Budding Tomorrow 
3^^ Restmct^ng Memphis City Schools.” In that document she cites three basic 
principles for school success as follows: 



■ Unity of Purpose 

■ Empowerment 

■ A Foundation Built on Strengths 



We believe success can be achieved uniting to provide efficient, effective support 
services empowering schools to access and receive needed resources and building a 

“ultidlsciplinaiy staff and community partners. 

children to be successful citizens and 

workers in the 21 ‘ century can be achieved. 



H J the goal of success for each child is reached, reform efforts 
i ^ ® foUowing three components: instruction, management, and enabling, 

nn,^ ^ Enabling Component is key to the vision of improved 

of su^ort^sw^ces^^^^^ ^^ers to learning and requires restructuring 

^rvices Will move closer to schools, and interdisciplinary teams of existing personnel 
^1 become more responsive to needs identified by schools, will utiUze limited 
resources more effectively and efficiently and will coUaborate with public and private 

plo^r:"TTZ""' In ^ Department TsCent 

Progr^s and Services will undertake a dramatic. Innovative restructuring to build 

^pacity at the school level which will deUver needed support services and better meet 
the needs of students.. 
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Anyone who works In schools knows firsthand the many barriers to student learning. 
Besides violence, drugs, and broken famlUes. students face frequent moves and other 
conditions brought about by poverty and recent ImmlgraUon. Is there something that 
can be done so that all young people truly have to learn at school? Absolutely! 

Memphis Clly Schools has consulted with Drs. Howard Adelman and Linda Taylor of 
UCLA's Center for Mental Health In Schools regarding their work In addressing 
barriers to learning. According to Drs. Adelman and Taylor, traditional approaches 
that focus on good Instruction and weU-managed schools leave out an essential part: 
an -enabling component- that fuUy addresses students' psychosocial concerns, as weU 

as development, learning, parenting, and teaching. This component Is what Is needed 
for schools to be truly effective. 

This concept provides the framework for the pioneering work of Memphis City Schools 

as the district expands Its approach to school reform by restructuring resources so 

that every school can reach Its mission through each chUd's success. TTuly making 
success for all a reality. 







To create zvitfim eacfi scfiooC a fvuB of 
muCtifaceted, int^aied, ctnofrefimswe ■programs 
and services zvfiidi enaSCes teacfiers to teacfi and 
students to [earn. 
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Programs, resources and strategies are available to support school efforts in 
addressing student barriers to learning. ^ eiiorrs m 



2. A nurturing environment will exlat In all schools to Increase nosltlve 
~alaS^Sv^"e^t“‘' development" and to 



A comprehensive. Integrated, multifaceted continuum of prevention and 
intervenuon strategies Is planned. Implemented, and evaluated toeacrschooL 



4. Family strengths are recognized and utilized in the 
home -school connections. 



education of children in the 



speci^ty personnel, and community partners believe that all 
children can and will achieve at high levels. ^ ^ eueve tnat all 



6 . 



Collaboration, coordination 
support system. 



and integration are core values of the learner 



7. 



Partnerships among families, schools 
overcoming student barriers to learning. 



and communities are essential to 
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THE RES TRUCTO 
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This plan establishes an enabling component" to address barriers to student growth 

tT. beginning at the school level, budding up through 

to =,« T community services. At each level, services are availaWe 

«oto^ f providing comprehensive services to students in a well coordinated 

Integrated manner. 



At the School Level 



*" “=*' composed of school staff 

This ‘cam serves as the hub of learner services available to 
recognized as the major resource team with the authority to make the 
kinds of decisions necessary to address students’ banters to learning. ^ 



The major fnnctions of the School Coordinating Team are as follows: 

• Wentlfy students’ barriers to learning and the best strategies to address them 
Implement programs or services for prevention or intervention 

■ Coordinate resources at the school level 

■ Make student referrals based on assessments 

■ Develop a resource profile for the school 



Focus on five major areas: 

1 . enhancing classroom supports 

2. health and human services 

3. family support and home involvement 

4. community outreach 

5. extended learning 



At the Zone Level 



The District will be divided into 9 zones to create a “familir” or o_u^^i * . i 
cohesive and equitable deployment of resources. Based on geoeranhiral ensure 

feeder school patterns, the learner support zone is also des^?!!? 

entification of barriers to learning at the school and comi^nltv IpvpI anri^ma^ 
resources across the family of schools m akin g up the zone Thi« ^ ^ 
powerful over time for fiiiUes who h^youth atS^ 
ochoohng m the same zone. ’HUsl^cfureCmmSe^cto^ 
reduce dupUcatlon, reduudanty and overlap in getting neede frSo“«fSTchoX 
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fv'stem'lf ‘■“>“y ““i community will promote 

systemic approaches to reducing student barriers to learning at the commuriitv level 

“n^cnlty agencies. A zone facUltamr wlU 

mo^uremem of >>e shared within the zone as well as the 

procurement of new resources to support school level needs. 



The major roles of the Zone Facilitator are as follows: 

Initiate the design model and mcike sure it functions well 

• resources and ensure that needed resources are available to schools 

Schedule personnel so schools receive regular and timely services 
berve as liaison between zone and district levels 



Typical zone team members include these specialist: 

■ Alcohol and Drug Specialist 

■ Attendance or Truant Officer 

■ Community Specialist 

■ Family Advocate Specialist 

■ Health Practitioner 

■ Intervention Specialist 

■ Program Design Specialist 

■ Psychologist 

■ Reform Design Facilitator 

■ Safe and Drug Free Specialist 

■ Social Worker 

■ Special Educa.. ' Specialist 



At the District Level 



egi'aref roirgreL%“ m1cL':^s 

=‘“PP°™ng zone perL'nS 



Major Functions of the District level team: 



o 
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coordinate and integrate services at the district level 
establish links and collaborations at the community level 
OTsure that programs are delivered fairly and with quality 
acilitate the development of assessment and evaluation instrumpntc 
review accountability and performance measures 
determine major barriers and effectiveness of services 

^stcopy available 

. - 1,A>' 
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Interagency Council 



to e“toe partnerships among various 
anrt nth#>r and serve youth. Chief executive ofllcers of major Institutions 

other community representatives wm work with the Superintendent to deS 

3uS. ■ responsive sendees for ehidrer^d 



Technology Linkage and Connectivity 

a tremendous need for computerizing records for school health, psychological- 
teohnf^o^"""’ education. famUy sendees, and alternative servl^^^Se use o^ 

school" efficiency and empower personnel to do their jobs better. “In 

neeSs responsive to individual schools, and students* 

their farnmes 1 ^ te serv'“d m 

barriers to learning cohesive, comprehensive way that truly can reduce 




taplementaaon of an EnabUng Component to address barriers to student growth and 

Sir “tSo“orsStd7he"ss 

approach develops capacity at the school level with zone and°XlfIiM' "f'*' 
Careful attention has been given to the role sWft of^f^^^^m™ r H. . 

to support. The new structures andTstrat^S^e ^stoed^rrSc"^ h° 
services to students and their families more Sclent and cSt effecuv^ deUvery of 



Training Priorities 



-fv:»“7^Treren7^rr ^ 

encompasses training that orients all departmental sfaff to the 

and philosophy of the “EnabUng Comp^t" SubfeoLnt functions 

l^ormatlon targeted to the school coordinating team andljde zone^ol^nrU 

On going training in “best practices" wlU be provided to the “t^!- tT ™®“^^ers. 
service deUvery to schools. c proviaeo to tne teams to ensure quaUty 
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THE BOTTOM LINE: 





partial listing of the expected benefits : 



er support 
Below is a 



Benefits to Schools 

Increased academic performance 

Increased student retention and graduation rates 

■ increased attendance 

■ improved student behavior 

■ Increased school safety 

■ better communication between schools and the community 

■ more family Involvement 

improve attitudes and relationships between teachers, students and families 

Benefitn to Students 

■ Improved achievement 

positive attitude toward school and work 

■ Increased self-esteem 

■ higher quality work 

■ improved attendance 

reduction in discipline referrals, suspension, and dropouts 

Benefits to Teachers 

more positive teaching experiences 
greater feeling of teaching success 

■ reduced stress and frustration 

■ more support, appreciation, and trust of families 
fewer discipline problems 

early assistance for students evidencing barriers to learning 
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Benefits to tha PaTnilv 



incrcMed empowerment and education 

improved, healthier family life and closer relationships with children 
greater community/school support of families 
better communication between home and school 

greater opportunity to participate In Important decisions related to academic 
success 

Increased opportunity to get help for a student 

resources such as family- resource centers, homework 
tUnes, home visits, classes and workshops specifically for the family 



Benefits to the District 



Increased academic performance 

Increased student retention and graduation rates 

Improved rates In reaching district goals 

communication between and among schools, famiUes, and communlUes 
Sd '"hooi. students, family, 

better use of limited resources to address critical needs of youth and famiii.. 



Benefits to the ComTtiiinitv 



■ Better use of limited resources to address 
school. 



the critical need of linking home and 



■ Greater family /community support for 
Improvements 



school budget and needed school 



■ Fewer incidences of truancy and juvenile crime 

Students and family view education as a positive force in their lives 

■ A better educated workforce 

- Informed citizens who contribute to the economic welfare and overall 
community uvci*ui 

■ Healthier families and neighborhoods 



success of the 
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CONCLUSION 






restructuring mmat^ to“ ddrts Screes proposes a strategic 

envtronmental factors faced to « ^ ““.‘I’ health, aSd 

-Enabling Component’ Is mtrS 'hat present barriers to learning. An 

school reform. TOs conam esteHi'.h “ .1 ’ component of district 

formulated to move from Tfr^en^ a” “ ’"hSang core around which poUcy can be 

a more comprehensive IntemSf?^ * « ’ '’"''Ty “"hce deUvety approach to 

p . integrated continuum of care for students. 

SeVato^i^Sl^ity LSth\?d the school level as well as 

the leadefshl^ S^rSmcml'of^ ^^e plan establishes 

beginning with an Interdlf^^ teL^^ t?" ^ 

level which provides speLS^e.n^.^ . "I °i level buUdlng upward to a zone 
and commurnty service iSS schools and culminating with district 

school level to IdS at the 

address student barriers to leairUncr and incre^mg access to resources that 

better utilize internal and external r?sturces"'''^^^^'"® efficiency and accountabUity to 

It is a dramatic departure from tradihonal and performance. 

tend ,0 be fragment, narrowly focusTa^^e^^^E^^^^ 

the work functions of the school’s coordinating councS a?dre«^. ^ ^ through 

and mobllzes interdlsciplinaiy resources in a timely responsive ^d^^ learning 
manner. *®®P°risive, and accountable 

In addition to enhancing classroom efforts to support leamimr +v.» 
student and family assistance, responds to and prevents cri« 5 M fa provides 

Increases home involvement in schooling, and actlvelv sppk«! ^ transitions. 

Involvement and support. ^ seeks greater community 

If children are to succeed: 



Whole commimitles must take responslbUltv for «sht>t^ ,^4 r 
success must become the goal of every social svstpm « + ? families. School 
Partuerships among schoSla. famlllel and 

the efforts of teachers rather than create a new set nf must support 

also strengthen famin es and neighborhoods. responsibilities and must 

Better linkages must be made between schools and aii 

ways that foster mutual respect, flexibility, familv ^ ^°““°unity resources in 
attention to relationships. ^ ■ “ community focus, and 



The overall intent of this student-centered approach serves 

Schools’ Strategic Plan; fostering academic achievement Memphis City 

6 nr and success for ALL children. 
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“ScftooC systems are. not resyotisiBCe. for meeting every need, of 
t/ieir students. ‘But ivften tfie need direct^ affects [earning, the 
sdiooCmust meet t/ie cRaJIenge.'’ 



Carnegie Task Force (1989) 



A School Coordinating Team composed of school and zone resource staff would be 
created in each school,. The first major function of the team will be to reflect on the 
school’s programs and procedures and how they impact the student. This act of 
reflection will help the team to identify any inconsistencies between \\diere the school 
is and where it wants or ought to be. The group would then be ready to identify 
barriers to learning at the school and the most appropriate methods /strategies to 
address them. This team is responsible for ensuring that mechanisms are in place so 
that every child in that school has an equal opportunity to succeed. Through the 
various initiatives aimed to integrate community services, schools will seek to enhance 
what is available to students and their families through collaborations with social, 
medical and human services. . The team should have access to technology for 
management purposes. A site administrative leader must be named to assume 
leadership of this group. This person must sit at the decision-making table when 
plans regarding space, time, budget and personnel are made. This person also is 
responsible for ensuring proper mechanisms are in place for coordination, resource 
development and service delivery. As an advocate, this person keeps others informed 
of plans. To be effective, the team should be recognized hy all school staff as the major 
resource team with the authority for making the kinds of decisions necessary to 
reduce fragmentation and address the major barriers at the school vdiich interfere 
with learning. Teamwork will focus on the five major areas in addressing barriers to 
students’ learning. 
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Major Functions of the School Coordinating Team 



• Map and analyze existing activity and resources at the school for addressing baniers. 

• Assess the school to determine major baniers to student achievement at that site. 

• Recommend, procure or implement programs, activities or services for prevention 
intervention of baniers to student learning. 

• Coordinate resources to reduce fragmentation. 

• Make referrals based on previous assessments. 

• Monitor, evaluate and modify programs, activities or services. 

• Conduct on-going mapping and develop resource profiles for school site. 

• Create ad hoc committees to address special needs. 

• Assess community resources to augment school programs. 



or 



Membership 



The size and composition of the team will vary as to the school’s unique needs and identified 
priorities. However, the basic strucmre must include the following: 

• A team leader or facilitator (may be one of the representatives) 

• Representatives for the five major work areas 

• School Leadership Council representative 
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AREAS OF FUNCTION 




Effective cl^srooms are facilitatlve. supportive environments, where aU students fee) 
welcome and successful. To maximize classroom sunnorts for leam<ncr fVioi-o + 
continuing focus on building the capacity of teachera to ^ must be a 

leai^g trough conanuous^taLSr^TdantSTod 

““ P">bl=ma, and accaa^S'g 



Health and Human Services 

Students' physical, emotional, social and health needs in„«st k» * <• a.. 

functional effectively in the classroom. Teachers ^ recoen^e 1° 

and provide appropriate, solution-focused strategies usinf^e me ref^nnte°“ 
procMs. All staff will endorse the beUef that beSr emSl^n^ 
problems result from an interaction between the student and ^ learning 

Students Will develop positive self-esteem SiraugrmXte n^r^ed ' 

school. Prevention programs and services will sumvirt * planned successes in 

which may affect atadcnt leamtag strategics to minimize problems 




Families will be involved in the school and their ^MdrenV mturing home environment. 

that enhance and extend tte cMd s 

expand their own academic growth ttaWh a^t 

educational options. Enhanced cCm^SSfS.i tetu^'S tte 

“"‘‘-“"-‘PS between aU ad^.^ Ss^cteSd^^r chiiJS 




c'oXs”ro,T.!^prr“Ses7”srsto^^^^^ 

development. This encompasses outo^h to all resoiS^i^^t^^ promote healthy 
in service needs. Initial outreach focuses on huilHiner^ !? commxuiify to fill gaps 
Unking With conmxunity ^“ice ateS 

enrichment programs. Then the focus exnands recreation and 

that have a S^^phm :Srne"SSX^“- 




Besides enhancing classroom-based supports for leamlna th»r» _s a_ x. 

schoolwide approaches that help to addr^s baTTiere, ^ ^ ® variety of 

development.*^ These include ^^eSrJn^Sg s^h^^w^Se^^ 
programs, providing supports for the many^transitio^InclSa^eLt^f supportive 
from jpde to grade and from school to school, before ^d a^?Sh^ programs 
opportunities to access alternatives. oerore and after school programs, and 
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A. Personalized, Professional Development 

Tr^ning and sklU development in fostering wellness manatfintf 
Interpersonal and behavior problems, addressing diversltv^cf 
accessing resources and support services. ^ 

■ Specialty training for new teachers, aides and substitutes 



B. Facilitative, Nurturing Classroom Environment 



■ Teacher as a positive role model 
High expectations for every student 

Caring relationships and respect between teacher and student 
Realistic and age appropriate roles and expectations for each class 



Students’ sense of self responsibility 

■ Active participation, success oriented 
reinforcement on a daily basis 



opportunities and positive 
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n. Health and Human Services 



A. Health Services 

• Age appropriate, health enhancing behaviors and health risk reduction are 
promoted. 

• Health standcirds and instruction are linked to health services outside of the 
classroom. 

• Classroom adjustments meet student needs associated with chronic 
illnesses. 

• Awareness of signs of depression are among detected student behaviors. 

■ Student’s wellness and antisocial behaviors /attitudes are addressed. 

B. Social and Emotional Development 

• Counseling services bridge achievement and adjustment needs of students. 

• Positive character education (respect, responsibility, honesty, hope, fairness) 
is promoted. 

" Conflict resolution skills are developed in the classroom. 

" School environment is facilitative for all staff and students 

• School cind community practice safety measures. 

• Suicide prevention services are available. 

• Services for abuse prevention (child, sexual harassment, substance, verbal) 
are provided. 

• Physical, psychological and social hazards are minimized. 

C. Prevention and Intervention 

• Preventive Health Services 
" Emly Intervention 

• Pre-referral intervention, referrals, linkages 

• A continuum of care for students with multiple at risk factors 

• Relaxation techniques and positive self-talk skills 

D. Emergency/ Crisis Response 

• Community safe havens are utilized for students at risk. 

• School teams are trained and ready to respond to crises. 

• Staff and students are informed of appropriate behaviors and 
res pons ibilitles . 

■ Appropriate medical, psychological and follow-up assistance is provided 
(long term). 
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A. Educational Opportunities for Adults 

- education classes, seminars, workshops are accessible 

Specialty support and discussion groups are avallahlp 
■ Family and other social networks L 



B. Home Support for Student Academic Growth and Development 

■ “S -d performance are identified 

• Supportive LmT ra^onm^en'te'Se c^ted enhanced. 

• Families gain access to the resources needed to meerS'LX*®*^’ 

c. Communication Between Home and School 

Two-way communication which farilitnfrao i 

matters related to the students is developed dome in 

■ t utTe"™ "'=**”*' “w needs and future planmng 

D. Home and School Connection 

Opportunities for orientations, open houses artw r 

are provided. ^ nouses and new families’ receptions 

volunteerism^StiiS’s^aj^cekto cultural and sports events. 

Mechanisms to enhance home participaSn S^ecf ^ members, 

to students are established. ^ ^ decision-making essential 

Family awareness of community health resources is promoted. 
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A. Business and Commmiity Shared Vision 

Positive, friendly atmosphere maintained within all schools. 

■ Staff and community, know each other. 

Community understands the school mission and what is needed. 
Student learning expands through community resources. 
Intergenerational programs serve the whole family. 



B. Comuiunity Initiatives 

Sources and types of volunteers are identified and recruited. 
Types of involvement is determined to engage volunteers. 
Communities become involved with the school. 



C. Volunteers 



■ Roles and functions of volunteers are defined. 
Volunteers engage in preparation for service. 
Volunteers are recognized for services to school. 
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A. Welcoming and Supportive School Environment 

■ an7erpSyTeSnTr^^ ^‘“^ents 

• Prog'-ams and communlcaUon are initiated to address cultural diversity 
Student registration is pre-planned to address all needs of tSsturnt 



B. Transitions 

■ Initiatives support and facilitate students in transition (i e ^rade to crroHe 
newcomers, articulation program, inclusion, etc.) ^ ^ ^ 

C. Before, After-School, Weekend and Summer Programs 

Enrichment programs enhance learning. 

Specif academic programs extend or remediate learning. 

Social clubs and activities develop personal s kills 
Before and after school child care programs are available 
Initiatives provide work opportunities to students. 



D. Alternative Programs 
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School Coordinating Team Implementation 
Results on Four Start-Up Tasks 
Spring 2000 



f implementation of the School Coordinating Team in the Fall 

of 1999 the Department Leadership defined four key tasks as benchmarks for progress 

dorum^rH of these four tasks were measured on each^sc^ols 

documentation of events. The four tasks are as follows. 



(1) Holding a "Start-Up" Meeting; 

(2) Engaging in Faculty SCT Training; 

(3) Conducting an Initial SCT Meeting; and 

(4) Following through with Additional Meetings. 



To better serve students schools were grouped into families of schools comorisinff 

following feeder patterns would furthef 
ance buildmg a comprehensive seamless system of support. Thus nine (9) support 
areas became the structure for organizing schools. 



The single Sugary Table and the accompanying series of six figures describe the 
Ke^T f ^Plementation in the Memphis City Schools. Crossing this quartet of 

tt^6 n!^ T*' Table offers a single refLnce%int for 

e 36 percentages observed and 4 overall task completion rates computed from them 
rom different perspectives, the subsequent six Figures graphically depict this data. 



Figure 1 



imnlen, J ^ “"T S “ ^ « panoramic view of SCT 

fa/irr i"' ^ Areas, depicted here are the comparative completion rates 

Areas e^and'vT'f ‘'“"''ashng sharply in their relative rates of completion are 

C “"'P'a«°n rate on three implementation 
toks and a near 100 ^ complehon rate on the fourth; the latter lagging sharply behind 

Aref 6“s^h‘T"^4°" *T a thifd.^e Uiose in 

ta^S r aontpletion rate on three of the 

tatofemeirH^ perfo^ce on a fourth. Perhaps the most consistent levels of 

other AmaTr ahown by the schools in Area 3, however. Unlike schools in six 
other W, those m Area 3 cannot claim a 100% completion rate on any sinele task- 
r^vei^eless. Area 3 schools may boast of a completion rate in excess of 90% L three 
tasks and a completion rate nearly that high on a fourth. 
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Figures 2 and 3 



^ 1 ? themselves, schools in all 9 Areas have shown the most progress in 

S oTi, 1 an SCT "Start-Up" Meeting. As shown in Figure 2, two- 

ttods of the Areas lay dam. to an 100% completion rate, while the remiining third 
evidence a completion rate above 90%. As shown in Figure 3 stroncr hni mi^rh 

performance with respec't to Task 2: Engaging Z 
Faculty SCT Traimng. In a third of the Areas - Areas 1, 6 and 7 - a 90°/ tffinno/ 

‘T “-"pleHon rates vary between a high 

ot «6.4/o (Area 3) and percentage lows m the middle and lower 70s f Areas 3 S 2 anH q 

respecHvely). In the remaining two Areas - Areas 4 and 7 - roughlX-i^^^^^ "2 

schools report engagement in Faculty SCT training. ^ ^ of the 



Figure 4 



As with the previous task, schools in two Areas tend to lag far behind the rest in 
tmplementmg Task 3: Conducting an Initial SCT Meeting. Whefe Fi^^ ahowfthm 
schools m over half of the Areas evidence a task comnlpHom f ^re 4 shows that 

to 100%, it also indicates a completion rate only half that hT t^o^ttere- A^e^O tt a 

Stemi°75y‘^f°A^^\“’t ^ ^ “nipletion rate of only 42%. Between these two 

extremes, 75 A of the schools m Areas 1 and 4 report holding an initial SCT meeting. 



Figure 5 



completarTas?3 ^ ^ attends schools' performance in 

ramplehng Task 3 is magnified with respect to the fourth and final task- Followine 

Tteough with Additional Meetings. With respect to schools' compleHon rites Fi^e f 

ramX^Areil* r "d P«rf°™ance in a third of the rdministrative A^eas: 

mely. Areas 5, 6, and 3. At a task completion rate of 82% and 75% respective! v the 
performance level of schools in Areas 2 and 4 is also strong. ConvemT^ 1 

h^h!ldaddmon^^^^ than one-fourth of the schools 

more h1% XI X7st rmTlXT 



Figure 6 



d- completion rate on this final task in Area 7 schools 

the distribution of the average completion task completion rates depict^ in Fimre 6 

ould somew^t less skewed" and significantly more "horizontal.'Xd not a^nele 
fndL7d mean on the task of foUowing-through, what would te 

andTX77hTm ^ “X Mhal Ta^k 

XLnXX n a “ Absent the need to focus 

attenhon in one or two Areas on one or two tasks, this series of figures deoictine SCT 

unplementahon may be resolved into a single picture of solid and sSed pro^X 
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Position Description 
Memphis City Schoois 



Position: 


Supervising Psychologist 


Department: 


Student Support 


Division: 


Health and Social Support 


Reports to: 


Director of Health and Social Support 


Job Goal: 


To ensure Student Support System services are available to meet 
student needs as outlined by School Coordinating Teams. Working with 
Area School Coordinating Team Leaders. Area Specialty Support 
Personnel and community agencies, resources are efficiently accessed in 
a timely manner to address barriers to student learning. 


General Summary: 





The Supervising Psychologist provides Area and district level leadership in ensurino 
mstitutionalization of the School Coordinating Team within each Student Support Area school 

community resources into a network focused on maximizing 
resources. The Supervising Psychologist provides leadership 
InH 1 ^ developrrient. community activities and parental involvement; enhances social health 

of students and families; and serves as the liaison and departmental 
nnkage to business, government, health and community agencies to establish a continuum of 

it®®* advises the Steering Committee of strategic 

,n!f ^ ° direction, effectiveness of delivery methods and effectiveness of department 

'■ecommendations in key needs areas to influence goal 

m!o 2?’ budgeting, grant searches, department services and evaluation of effective 

US© OT r6sourc6s. 



Performance Responsibilities: 

• divisional staff in consultation services, treatment, and evaluations such as 
psycho-educational testing; determines staff assignments for activities and locations- and 
evaluates personnel in all aspects of their work. 

• Make recommendations regarding the distribution and acquisition of personnel and other 

I ©SOLJrC3S« 

• Facilitates clinical processes geared to helping teachers to teach and students to learn 
ana recommends research based, problem solving strategies. 

’ implementation of resources to ensure effective start-up and 

implementation of School Coordinating Team’s role. 









Role and Function As Area Facilitator: 

inThe'^resSiri^^^^ administrators and schooi staff 

* “>® Area Council as key components 

• Participates in Team meetings to assist with start-un Qprvoc ^ r .. 

support and shares successful practices in use by o^he?'teams “ 

Foster two-way communications between and amono schook in tho -i- 

support services to students and families. ® schools in the areas regarding 

Uses data from the family of schools to develop strateoic action nianc omw I ^ u 

sTurnrs'uprortra^^"''®""''®’ -eeting"then"Lds oTSi 

Pr^nvln educational reform initiative in Memphis City Schools 

d ™v:ioprn let cooperative professional 

the Student Support Area “"’"’“""V 'nformation activities to support schools within 

Knows the roles and responsibilities of all support personnel. 

assist k, colirbora3eiforte wK^vari kiTe°'''“'" rt 

int^rate the community perspective into schio, plans Slnafed “eS 

s“c"s'=ki?s'to"S^^ Idorzi"arsSsTuS1uo“T 

School Coordinating Teams findings Student Support Area needs based on 

™V&Tn“ -«> the district 

W^ntifieTrori consultation. 

SupSea ““ 93PS within the Student 

Schedules personnel so that schools receive necessarv social haaith an.i a .■ • 

support seivices of specialists in a timely manner. ^ ^ ^ educational 

Coordinates limited specialized resources to ensure that a r,,ii - 

available for special situations. ^ continuum of care is 

Provides leadership to and monitors operations of the Srhnni t t .. 

and promotes school to school interaction Coordinating Team leaders 

Ss"^wit?°lci,"^^ Component. 

specializerassSe ® ® ^®®"’ difficulty needing 

resI«on?Slx!“ census building and 

pi slirarero^ol' a“l ^^10^®!“^ ^®®'"® ®"“ “ 

Plans, organizes, pnontizes and manages time for self and others. 
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• Fscilitstss linksQss scross 3 ll d6p3rtnri6nts and divisions to promoto addrossinQ baniars to 
learning, knowledge and access to extended learning opportunities, transition programs, 
alternative learning programs, adult learning programs, recreational activities, parent 
programs, special education, and compensatory education. 

• Monitors, documents and recommends system policies and/or modifications as evidenced 
be needs. 

• Knows, understands and implements support services to foster district policies and 
procedures, goals and objectives, organizational structure and key accountabilities. 

Supervisory Responsibilities: 

• Reviews referrals and professional reports completed by all Student Support staff. 

• Provides a minimum of monthly individual supervision of all staff, weekly individual 

supervision with new staff and regular staffing with ail Social Work/School Psvcholoaist 
teams. / » 

• Develops treatment plans and DSM-IV diagnoses. 

• Serves as constructive role model in demonstrating therapeutic techniques and strategies. 

• Assigns schools to maximize equal distribution of workload and service delivery. 

• Monitors services and ensures productivity outputs by reviewing: 

• Case logs 

• Services delivery reports and outcomes 

• Uses quality assurance factors in reviewing all cases before transfer or closure. 

• Monitors case flow to help assure timely completion. 

• Coordinates service requests from parents, internal divisions, and external agencies. 

• Evaluates assigned staff in collaboration with social work supervisors Center 
Administrators and other designees as appropriate. 

• Supervises ail Area assessment, treatment, consultation, prevention, and crisis 
intervention services. 

Minimum Qualifications, Training and Skills: 

• Doctoral degree in Psychology, Counseling or related behavioral health area from an 
accredited institution. 

• Applicant must meet eligibility requirements for licensure by the Tennessee Board of 
Healing Arts at the Psychologist level. In addition, certification as a School Psychologist 

by the Tennessee Department of Education or National Association School Psvcholocjists 
is desirable. 

• Two years of supervisory and clinical experience at the Psychologist level. 

• Excellent communication skills at the student, school, district and parent levels. 

• Skill in handling multiple priorities, high energy and motivation. 

• Experience working with programs and services designed to support the educational 
process. 

• Works collaboratively with a team and with department staff. 

• Understands systems approach to addressing barriers to learning. 
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Position Description 
Memphis City Schools 



Position: 
Department: 
Division: 
Reports to: 

Job Goal: 



K- 12 Guidance Coordinator 
Student Support 
Health and Social Support 
Director 

Health and Social Support 



To provide the leadership necessary to (1) enable school coimselors to work as leaders and team 
members; (2) to create a comprehensive, integrated support system for all students. 



General Summary: 

The guidance coordinator builds an infrastructure to provide a support system for counselors to 
serve as chief advocate for children and a catalyst in creating a faciUtative, caring and supportive 
school environment. Broad categories of services provided include: (1) Professional 

Development and Capacity Building for Counselor Leadership (2) Internal and External 
Linkages to Build Counselor Capacity to Meet District Goals, and (3) Coordination of Counselor 
Accountability Measures. Encompassed in these broad categories are support for new 
counselors, facilitation of human and material resources, and providing service, consultation and 
problem solving on counseling issues. 



Performance Responsibilities: 

• provides orientation and builds an infrastructure to ensure information and ongoing support 
for new counselors 

• plans, implements, and evaluates ongoing professional development to build counselors’ 
informational and leadership capacity and link the woric of the district to the counselor’s role 

• facilitates the access of human and material resources to support the woric of counselors 

• provides ongoing consultation, interpretation, support, and serves as a resource in problem 
solving for school counselors 

• facilitates the development of documents as needed to refocus counselor roles and provide 
new accoimtability measures 

• establishes and maintains a collaborative working relationship with Area Facilitators, Social 
• Work Supervisors, and other key leaders to support counselor involvement and leadership 

roles in the School Coordinating Team 

• serves as a liaison and facilitator between counselors and representatives of internal programs 
(ex. Reaching Higher, Urban Systemic Initiative, Equity 2000) 

• provides consultation, expertise, and support when questions of counselor competence and 
responsibilities arise 

• works collaboratively with principals to provide service, consultation, and problem solving 
regarding counseling issues which arise at the school level 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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• .serves on committees and work groups which facilitate district work 

• establishes and maintains communication and serves as a liaison with various institutions and 
external agencies (ex. Girls’ Club, Rotary Pr^ School Program, Coats for Kids, ASVAB 
Memphis Partners, College Board, universities) 

• establishes linkages with national and state counseling organizations to keep counselors 
apprised of national trends, resources, opportunities and best practices 

• develops district-wide strategies for counselors to employee in reac hin g district goals 

• establishes a protocol and collects data that reflects counselor progress in assessing the status 
of seniors in regard to meeting graduation requirements 

• establishes a protocol and collects data that reflects counselor progress in assessing students’ 
status in completion of the 4+ Career Plan 

• collects data that reflects system-wide scholarship information 



Span of Responsibility: 

244 counselors in 166 schools 

Qualifications and Training: 

• Master’s Degree in Guidance and Counseling 

• Endorsement in Administration/Supervision 

• Experience as a School Counselor 

• Ability to establish and maintain collaborative working relationships 

• Strong verbal, writing, and leadership skills 



Approval: 



Approval: 






/ A /^a 



Barbara Jones, Ass^iate Superintendent 
Student Support 










Jeane Chapman,^©lrector 
Health and Social Support 






Incumbent: 

K-12 Guidance Coordinator 
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Memphis City Schools 
Standards for the Learner Support Component 



A Learner Support Component is an essential pillar of comprehensive school xk 

intended to provide a comprehensive, multifaceted and integrated conhnm m of^ component is 

services at every school to enable all students ’to benefrt f om °ns S 

challenging academic standards. instruction and achieve high and 



Standards for an effective Learner Support Component in 
component: 



the Memphis City Schools 



require that such a 



Utilizes a range of research>based programs and services rtPsinnaH i.i 
and well-being by addressing barriers to learning and promoting healthy d^velopme'liT 

J.rough°?«poTding 'Srpmblemf srorafterT^^^^^^^ wSh'fhe 'h®" 

agencies in meeting the special needs of those with severe anX^^ nr m f 
programs designed to promote and maintain safetv nmnramc ♦ problems. Included are 

and mental health, school readiness and early schoo^Ljustment°se%S^r‘^ maintain physical 

academic supports, interventions prior to rkrral for speciaTL^^er^^rT 

specialty needs. special services, and provisions to meet 



Is developed, coordinated, and fully integrated with all facets nt oa/»h ok ■■ 

school improvement plan, each school s comprehensive 

Programs and services are evolved within a frampwinrif riwa _ , 

functions schools must carry out in addressing barriers to sLdenUear^ilia'^'? 

development. The emas are: (1) enhancing claasmim a PPoS for "3^ 

services. 3 family support and home involvement Ml comm,m^Iw ? ^ 

learning. A school-based lead staTmlbt t^am guidr^^^^^^^ """ 

school and ensure that ail activities are implemented in an inSkrm? 

manner Which ensures full integration into the instructional and manigerienfpS^^ coordinated 

Draws on ail relevant resources within the Learner SuDoort Area anH •*. .a. • 

to ensure sufficient resources are mobilized for caoacitv huifrifnn ‘^‘s‘nct wide, 

needs, filling gaps, and enhancing an essential core of prog^^^^^ .mplementation 

learning, well-being and to strengthen families and neighborhoods. * 

andPoildlhg 

assets, and various community entities. ^ ^ ^ schools, centralized district 

Promotes the use of the least restrictive and nonintrusive form* nt 

address problems and accommodate diversity. ^ ^ intervention required to 

Learner support activity should be applied in all instance); uihprp tkar.. • ^ 

implemented in ways that ensure needs are addrecceri ^nnr is need and should be 

feasible of a student's normal involvement at school opnately. with as little disruption as 



Undergoes evaluation to determine its impact 
achievement 



on enabling factors, as well as increased student 



Accountability focuses on the progress of students at a school site 
direct enabling outcomes each program and service is designed to 
enhanced academic achievement of students. 



It is measured in terms of the 
accomplish and by the 
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Standards and Quality Indicators for the Learner Support Componertt 




®®sential pillar of a comprehensive school design the Learner <?nnnr.r+ r 
City Schools is intended to enable all students to benefit the Memphis 

challenging academic standards. This tLcSisted bTnl Z 

integrated continuum of support programs and services i^ 

supporong and guiding .capacity. Ouilding .to develop and sustain sudZ Z '» 

keeping with the standards set forth here. ^ ^ ^ comprehensive approach in 

All personnel within the district and other stakeholders will use the standarric tr^ « vi ■ . 

Learner Support Component as an essential oillar of srhnni im 9 uide implementation of a 

standards should guide decisions allLut dSn and pZZZeTeIZ„"' .f 

allocation, redefining personnel roles and functions stakeholder°Hr° 

accountability indicators and criteria. ’ older development, and specifying 



The following are quality indicators related to each 
component. 



standard to measure total effect of the 



Standard 



programs and sZces'dZg^neZZaoZstZnn ‘ '®s®d'ch based 

addressing Oarriem to learning and promoting healthy dZiopmeZ hy 



Quality indicators: 



All programs and services implemented are based on state of the hoscf „ *■ 

addressing barriers to learning and promoting positive development 

The continuum of programs and services ranges from oreventinn ^r,r^ =.,1 

through responding to problems soon after onset, to partnerships with the heme TT!h"°"' 

agences ,n meeting the special needs of those with s'^svTrZrchrSIlte prSSs 

SrofiZmtZS^^^^^ “eveiopment and the 



Standard 



Quality indicators 






All programs/services are established with a fram^wnrir ret 
functions a school must have in place for addres^no bart^X t f 

development. The areas are- (a) enhanHnn h« ® promoting healthy 

social se^ices, (c) SyTuppitI aZS tXrenTTdZlunlw '"®'. 4 
extended learning. meni, (O) community outreach, and (e) 
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At the school evel, a Learner Support Coordinating Team will be led by the ouidanrp ro.m«i«r 
This group will become part of the school’s infrastructure and are resp^sible for h 

and coordination of (a) capacity building, (b) development implementation S^j'^^nce 

a"rror„ “ 

«ora.rr.r ^aro;': r r :a,™SaT rj 

govemance/management components. ^ ^ instructional and 

Ongoing professional development is (a) provided for all oersonnpi imni<.r„=„*- 
the Learner Support Component ani (b) is devdoped rnd ^ 

Ponsistent with the district’s Professional Development Stendardl ^ ^ 



Standard 



The Learner Support Component draws on all relevant entities in a familv of crhooic 
district-wide, and the surrounding community to ensure sufficient resources are mohilbpri 
for capacity building, implementation, filling gaps, and enhancino essential nmo h 



Quality indicators: 



Each school has mapped and analyzed the resources it allocates for Learner *• •*. ^ 

routinely updates its mapping and analysis. 

d cS;S;Sn1s“ '>“=<' analysis 

Collaborative arrangements for each family of schools are in olace to ta\ enh^nov. « *• 
of learner supports and (b) achieve economies of scde 1“ (a) enhance effect, veness 

Centralized district assets are allocated in ways that directiv aid canarttu ^ xr a 

Xo7s""“"°" and^rftS'd 

Collaborative arrangements are in place with a variety of community entities to fill n=nc in ♦kc 
L earner Support Component, (b) enhance effectiveness, and (c) achieve economies S scaK 



Standard 



Learner supports are applied using the least restrictive 
intervention required to address problems and accommodate 



snd nonintrusive forms 
diversity. 



of 



Quality indicators: 



gathering and reviewing information on the need for soecific 
“““="'"9 Purifies for developing/implemerning such 
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Learner support is offered in ail instances where there is identified opph ie ■ • . ^ 

ways that ensure needs are addressed appropriately with as l.ttt hS ? '"^P'emented in 

student’s normal involvement at school. with as little disruption as feasible of a 

Procedures are in routine use for gathering and reviewino data nn h«... .. 

data are used to inform decisions about capacity buildino includinn Tnf'I' ♦ ® 

personnel development. ^ ^^'^9 infrastructure changes and 



Standard 



The Learner Support Component is evaluated with 
factors, as well as increased student achievement. 



respect to its 



impact on enabling 



Quality indicators: 



Accountability for the learner support activitv focusp <5 nn tho .c 

with respect to both the direct enabling outcomes a oroaram/Tf^®^® students at a school site 

and academic achievement. ^ ® m/service is designed to accomplish 

Data on academic achievement is disaoareaated to niarifi/ 

differences (e.g., pervasiveness and severity of identified probTems) s^^bgroup 

All data gathered on learner support activitv are rpx/iPuuoH ne n 

enhance and renew the Learner Support Component. ^ decisions about how to 



Meeting these standards is a shared responsibility District and crhnni i ^ « 

concerned stakeholders work together to identify leaLr suMort nlS h i f®’ 

supper, appropriate in, ervem,o“ and 

Support Component. continuously evaluate the quality and impact of the Learner 
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Department of Student Support 
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BEPAETMENT OF STUDENT SUPPORT 



Division of Health and 
Social Support 
Jeane Chapman 



^ Full Service Centers 
^ Guidance Services 
^ Comprehensive School 
Health Program 
^ Screening & Assessment 
^ Treatment 
> Learner Support Area - 
School Coordinating Team 



Division of Family Support 
and Home Involvement 
Willie Slate 



^ Family Resource Center 
^ School Readiness 

^ Adult Education and Family 
Literacy 

^ Homeless Children and 
Youth 

^ Mentoring 

^ Family School Connection 



Division of Extended 
Learning 
Betty Hurt 



^ Before, After School 
^ Transitions & Out of School 
Experience 
^ Summer School 
^ Textbooks, Library Services 
^ Community Learning Centers 
> AVID 

^ Supplemental Courses 



Division of Exceptional 
Children 

Genevieve Depriest 



^ Special Schools/ Centers 
^ Student Information System 
^ Compliance 
^ Homebound 
> Extended School Year 
^ Placement and Assignment 
^ Special Discipline 
Requirements 



Division of Safe Schools 
and Alternative Programs 



^ Safe Schools Initiatives 
^ Crisis Management 
^ Alternative Programs 
^ Pupil Services 
^ Prevention 
^ Intervention 



Office of Optional 
Schools 
Linda Sklar 



^ Choice Options 

Enrollments/Transfers 
^ Supplementary Resources 
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August 25, 1999 



DETROIT 




A Framework for Change: 

The Resource Coordinating Team 



(An Integrated Learner Support System) 



Executive Summary 



Andrea W. Bronson 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Student Support Services 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



If school reforms are to ensure that all students succeed, such reform must be 
desiped to guarantee what the word all implies. All includes students who are 
motivationally ready for learning as well as those who are experiencing external and 
mtemal barriers that interfere with their ability to benefit from high standards and 
improved mstruction. Failure to address the barriers to learning in a 
' comprehensive way accounts for most learning, behavioral, health, and emotional 
problems seen in our schools today. 

School reform initiatives have typically focused on managerial or governance 
constructs, instructional strategies, or community engagement efforts. While these 
areas are unportant to school transformation they do not address the specific needs 
of students and those obstacles or barriers to their success. The missing link in 
educational reform is the establishment of a supportive, student-centered learning 
environment where professional school and community resources are identified 
and Imked to address the barriers to learning that confront urban students. 

A shared belief that the school and the school system must be learner-centered 
requires a strong commitment to a rigorous institutional self-examination in order 
to provide students with the organizational structure, educational curriculum and 
the support mechanisms needed to become life long learners and contributing 
cUizens. This belief must be firmly in place as the foundation for creating effective 
site-based managed, rejuvenated, restructured and empowered schools. 

In the Detroit Public Schools, we are seeking to build such site based managed 
schools that are caring learner-centered communities where all key stakeholders 
participate constructively in the major decisions that affect the school and the 
learners of that school. These constructivist learner environments must be based 
upon the sound foundation of effective research and experiential practice. With 
this in mind, our district examined and considered the Comer school development 
model, the existing special education intervention assistance team structure as well 
as the work of Howard Adelman and others in utilizing an approach that 
coordinates community resources. These initiatives significantly influenced and 
guided our efforts, which materialized into an integrated learner support system. 

This integrated organizational structure for our schools consists of three 
components: a learning or instructional component, a governance management 
component and an enabling component, the Resource Coordinating Team, which 
seeks to enhance and augment all school transformation efforts. 
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The RCT strengthens the framework for school effectiveness and companions with 
a strong curriculum and clear vision for school-based management. The Resource 
Coordinating Team (RCT) is a school-based coordinated home /school /community 
resource collaborative whose purpose is to understand the problems or barriers to 
learning and to correct or prevent their manifestations. The RCT is a problem- 
solving team that wUl work closely with parents, students and community to 
promote a school environment which is learner-centered and which results in the 
social, cognitive, emotional and health conscious development of the learner by: 

1. identifying, coordinating and integrating the internal and external 
services and programs that address the underlying barriers to the 
teaching and learning process and to facilitate their understanding, 
prevention and correction 

2. structuring individual and school-based intervention plans that 
respond to the needs of staff, students and their families 

3. securing the proactive involvement of parents and community and 
providing timely responses to student needs, and 

_ 4. creating opportunities for open dialogue and discussion regarding 
school concerns, issues and development 



The composition of the Resource Coordinating Team includes representatives of ail 
staff members who have a defined responsibility to lead or support a school's 
instructional efforts. Participants who may generally be included as members of the 
^re administrators, school social workers, school psychologists, guidance 
counselors, nurses and/or other health related specialists, attendance officers, 
teacher consultants, teachers of the speech and language impaired, regular and 
special education teachers, curriculum specialists, bilingual specialists and 
community agency representatives. This list is not all inclusive and may be 
augmented by other service providers as the need warrants. 

The scope and focus of the Resource Coordinating Team* is inclusive and 
broadbased as it addresses the following programmatic areas supporting the school 
development process: 



’Adapted from Addressing Barriers to Student Learning: Closing Gaps in School /Community 
Policy and Practice, cl997 Adelman, Howard and Linda Taylor. School Mental Health Project: 
UCLA Department of Psychology " 
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student and family assistance — Such assistance extends beyond the 
traditional support services by expanding the supportive family 
network, resolving possible explosive situations before they erupt 
and by providing consultation services to families and students 
from within the system or through community agencies and 
organizations. 

support for transitions — Support will be provided by assisting the 
learner in making adjustments such as the promotion to ninth 
grade; move to or from special education; school-to-school and 
grade-to-grade transfers; prevention and intervention programs; 
and achievement and recognition programs. 

community outreach — Efforts have been initiated to embrace 
community and service organizations, public and private agencies, 
business and professional organizations, the faith community, 
colleges and universities, professional foundations, and individual 
school volunteers in addressing school needs and concerns. 
Among the agencies working with the teams to address students' 
needs are Wayne County's Family Independence Agency (the 
County's social services agency), Department of Community Justice, 

, Human Services Coordinating Body, Children's Center, and Third 
Judicial Circuit Court. Also involved are the City of Detroit's Office 
of Children's Ombudsman, Police Department, and Health 
Department; Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Michigan; the Detroit 
Federation of Teachers; and the Organization of School 
Administrators and Supervisors. 

home involvement — Parental support is critical in the 
educational process. Such involvement embraces the parent as a 
learner and addresses parent or caregiver learning needs, i.e., 
obtaining a GED, participation in English classes as a second 
language, mutual support groups, parenting classes and helping 
parents become effective at home teachers. 

crisis prevention and intervention — Such attention facilitates 
immediate emergency care when there is a crisis as well as the 
appropriate follow-up care provided to a student, groups of 
students, families and community members as necessary. 

classroom focused enabling — This support to classroom teachers 
will personalize the teaching learning process and build 
professional relationships that enhance teacher effectiveness in 
working with a range of learner abilities, instructional strategies and 
needs. 



TJe Resource Coordinating (RCT) is a critical operational component that 
strengthens the framework for school effectiveness. Its mission is to enhance 
academic achievement by promoting a healthy school environment that addresses 
me^^ocial, physical, cognitive, and emotional development of all children and 

The Intervention Assistance Process will be used by the RCT as a systematic way of 
definmg mdividual action plans for learners who have failed to achieve 
promotional standards. The process is designed to provide the classroom teacher 
with early ass^tance strategies that aim at helping the learner experience success in 
the regular education classroom. The results of individual action planning and 
implementation may assist in avoiding unnecessary labeling of a disability In the 
event that special education and/or Section 504 accommodations are needed the 
mdividual action plan forms the basis for establishing the need for evaluation. ' 

The RCT is a results driven concept and process with success of the initiative based 
upon improvement in the following areas: 



• student outcomes attendance, achievement, reduced violence; 

• staff performance increased collaboration and integration of 
learner-centered resources and strategies; 

• school development - aligning and developing systematic 
practices and policies that address learning needs of all learners; 

parent/home/community engagement — reciprocal sharing of 
resources such as extended educational experiences for parents, 
partnerships and parent centers. 

The research emphasizes that RCTS on a large scale only happen through the 
establishment and maintenance of structures and operational mechanisms that are 
designed to enhance collaboration, provide appropriate levels of staffing and 
allocate the tune necessary for intervention. Further, staff training, monitorin| and 
evaluation will be critical to support the personnel and professional adjustment 
required when rethinking the roles, responsibilities and relationships of all service 



•^e Resource Coordinating Team supports the belief that all children can learn at 
the highest level of performance without consideration to their circumstance or 

gender or family circumstance, heritage or physical capabilities. 
The RCT serves to link the district's efforts to a shared vision. The approaches to 
the RCT seek to establish systemic change by building relationships within schools 
among schools and between schools and communities. This collaborative 
mechanism for the coordination and integration of resources can influence 
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institutional change so that policies and practices become and remain learner- 
centered. 

The important work of improving our schools is a challenging undertaking which 
will require the integrated and collaborative efforts of all of our key school 
community stakeholders to ensure success. Parents, teachers, administrators, school 
support staff, business partners, professional foundations, service and faith 
organizations, as well as many others critical to school development. This work 
will require a shared, collective belief that the school and the school system must be 
learner-centered and must place the welfare of its learners as its principal 
responsibility. Further, this work will require the commitment and support of 
central administration, as well as, the resources and personnel required for the 
effective delivery of services. 

Research indicates that despite the influx of educational reforms, despite the 
appearance of multiple, best and promising practices, and, even despite the common 
assertions that "all children can learn", much remains the same. However, in each 
of these hallmarks, though well intentioned and focused upon educational reform, 
it is clear that change will not occur and be sustained until we address the barriers to 
learning. When we have done this, we will have put forth the greatest effort to 
prepare our children for the world of their futures, creating the conditions for each 
child to succeed at high levels in an ever changing, demanding and challenging 
environment. 
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RESOURCE COORDINATING TEAMS 

MISSION 

academic achievement by promoline a I 
Iii0^tii^ school criviroruTisrit thnt nddr0ss0s thp ^ j ^ I 

(developmentofaUchildre“andyou“ ' emotional| 

DEFINITION 

Team is a school-based problem solving group that works 
|collaboral.vely w.lh parents, staff and community in adSressing indiviluO s*Jorw[i 2 | 

FUNCTIONS 

I The function of the Resource Coordinating Team is to: 

* nroh'Siff jf services and programs that address the underlying 

■ ^J^"dS™^on“ -derstaniStl 

’ Ssiond mdividual and school-based intervention plans that 

respond to the needs of the students, staff and families 

• advocate proactive involvement and timely responses to staff, students 

parents/ families, community and others ' 

promote a learner centered school environment that personalizes the 
leanung and teaching process ^ me 

COMPOSITION OF THE TEAM 

The Resource Coordinating Team's membership will include representatives of all staff members 
vnohavea dafmed responaibility to lead or support a schod's mslmrtona? e fo s 
team members are Irsled as Mows and may be augmented by other service provWem as J^ds 



Administrator(s) 

School social worker 
School psychologist 
Guidance counselors 

Nurses and other health related specialists 
Attendance officers 
Teacher consultants 

Teacher of the speech and language impaired 

Regular and special education teacher 

Curriculum specialist 

Bilingual specialist 

Community agency representatives 
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Detroit Public Schools 

A Framework For Change 
Resource Coordinating Team 



In 1998 the Defroit Public Schools embraced the concept of Resource Coordinating 

1 earns as a cn^al operational component that strengthens the framework for school 

effectiveness. The mission of the Detroit Public Schools resource coordinating team is to 

enhance academic achievement by promoting a healthy school environment tL 

addresses the social, physical, cognitive and emotional development of all children and 

youth. In Detroit Public Schools, we are seeking to build site based managed 

^e canng le^er-centered communities. Harriet Kirk, Director of School Social Worker 

Services for Detroit Public Schools coordinated the initial Steering Team composed of 

Ae following: School Psychology, School Social Work, Guidance^and CounseHne 

Attendance, Office of Specialize Services, Comer Project and Alternative Schoolf’ 

Representatives from each discipline met to research, devise and develop the operational 

P . Once the pl^ had been written the sub-committee met with DPS professional 

m7dd i" order to develop an outline, timeline^and training 

model for the following activities! ® 

Aw^eness Training for Board Members, Administration, and Support Staff 

• Stan Develop for Facilitators/ Trainers of the RCT process 

• Staff Development for all Detroit Public School Teams 

• RCT Facilitator Training Materials 



The Training modular consisted of a three-day agenda of activities; 
Day One 

• Welcome and introductions 

• Overview of Seminar 

• The Resource Coordinating Team 

• Team Identity 

• Group Activity 

• Concepts and Benefits of Teams 

• Different Ways of Talking 

• Walkabout Review 

• Reading Assignment: Characteristics of Effective Teams 

Day Two 

• Review 

• How Effective Teams Operate 

• The Seven Norms of Collaborative Group Work 

• Collaborative Decision Making; Consensus 

• Problem Solving 

• Reflections 
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Day Three 

• Review 

• Intervention Assistance Planning 

• Problem Solving Revisited 

• Group Activity 

• Implementation Plan Development 

• Evaluation 



After the training of two hundred and sixth three schools (263), the Office Of Student 

“ r"** 

me assignment ot KL 1 Constellation Coordinators The State j»nH r'w,, „ 
over .he Deftoi. PuhUc Schools and ntany refom. 

^e RCT Coordinators are still giving support to school teams. Ninety ( 90%) of DPS 
schools have functioning RCT teams in spite of the changes because tL team I I ■ 

developmg intervention strategies for children and their families works We are^vJ^^^ 
proud of om work with this reform initiative because collaboration of support servkes 
makes a difference m helping students to improve academically. 



Los Angeles Unified School District 

Student Health and Human Services 
July. 1997 

LEARNING SUPPORTS 

The Los Angeles Unified School District is committed to reducing barriers that prevent 
students from learning and achieving in school. The Division of Student Health and 
Human Services is a partner with parents, schools, and communities working to 
coordinate important resources and services that help all students to succeed in school. 

In March of 1996, the Board of Education received federal approval for a waiver (Title 
XL seaion (b) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act). This approval permits 

the District to use funds to implement /eam//7g-5T//7/7orr/7rograOT5. These funds will be 

used to bring about the changes identified in the LEARN Social Services Task Force 
Strategic Plan for the Restructuring of Student Health and Human Services. The 
LEARN Plan for Restructuring of Student Health and Human Services has two major 
goals that support student achievement and success: 

• to increase the organization, effectiveness, and efficiency of the Distrirt to 
provide learning supports to students and their families 

• to increase partnerships with parents, schools, community-based 
organizations, city, and county efforts that support improved health and 
education outcomes for youth 

In order to accomplish these goals, organization facilitators will assist high school 
complexes to better coordinate resources and services. Working with resource 
coordinating councils and school-site resource coordinating teams, organization 
facilitators help all stakeholders to identify and clarify the needs of greatest priority for 
their students and families within the high school complex. 

Health and human service providers from the Distrirt and the community, teachers, 
parents, administrators and others will be supported by the organization facilitators' to 
develop action steps Md new service delivery patterns which better respond to the needs 
of students and families. These activities will help coordinate existing programs and 
organize existing resources into learning supports that improve student attendance, 
student participation in school, and student achievement. 

Family Resource Centers in high school complexes will become a place in the K-12 
community of schools where both new and existing services may operate and programs 

may be organized to serve families in parent centers, school sites, and centers within the 
complex. 

For more information contact: 

Sally Coughlin, Assistant Superintendent 
John Di Cecco, LCSW. Restructuring Coordinator 
at (213) 633-3300 

-or- 

the organization facilitator in your cluster. 
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community and professional providers who 

serve the same students and families 




An Example of One School District's Efforts to Establish a 
Comprehensive, Integrated Approach to Addressing Barriers to Learning 
Policies and Practices that Stimulate Systemic Reforms 



vanous accounts of tite nutdel, following general poinra a« word. und^S^^^™ 



Readiness for Reform 



Widespre^ concern throughout the district regarding high drooout 
scores had generated great pressure for reform. 



rates and low test 



Catalysts for Change 

district's^adminisTrSio“^^^ of education and the 

District-wade reform task forces were created and develooed a bluenrint fnr ' 

Simultaneously, a blue ribbon commission set out to make recommenrfattnnc -c n 
for restructuring of the distria's many education support pt^SSrae^o* 

cusea on systemic changes at school sites necessary for addressino harriArr!.. c*, j * 
le^g eff^veiy and (b) a "break the mold" mod^beinfd^Srf^nm nfot 



Agreements about Directions for Reform 






Mechanisms to Plan Reforms 



An expanded "implementation" task force of community and scho 

Er|c 5, 59 



personnel took the 
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previous task force's guidelines and evolved them intn o . 

restructuring. This plan was taken to the board nf^ strategic plan for system-wide 
workgroups were cLed ,o for rarfficadon. Task force 



Product 

The strategic plan for system-wide restructurine built on nmmi • 
reducing fragmentation that used rnechanicmc promising practices for 

enhancing resources at school sites (e.g resoi for mapping, analyzing, redeploying, and 
complexes of schools (e.g., resource coorfinaii^V^^f 'i"'' *'.■ 
comprehenswe. .megmted appmach for school “ 

handling probIems°fo foe Ssroom''^'"® '^“tiveness for preventing and 

cnsis and emergency prevention and assistance 
• sntdem transiency and transition from one grade ievel or program to another 

' s^cS^e^eJtd^SS " fo -eas of heaith. 



• home involvement in schooling 

’ ^oiX' ““ resources when needed and 



It should be emphasized that this was a cemrallv-develnn^d a 
srarantees of adoption/adaptation hy Individ Jsch»K'ctpitTof^^^^^^^^^ 



Mechanism to Facilitate Changes 



of change agents called Organization pfeiS^rs SdST ^ developing a cadre 
were supported through a combination of general funds anH change agent positions 
resources. Because the role fit criteria estilished^rnlTw 

Schools Act, the distnct subsequently used this avenue to^nJ Improving Amencas 
Facilitator to cover all 27 of its school complexes Organization 

and Its feeder schools. (In addition to redmSa school 

underwrite the work of the Oration Titg XI to 

pilot test major facets of the sy«emic changes Sta?e 

mental health, pubUc and privie communi^!!chnnl initiatives related to 

s^ce areas, and cross-ti^g als^iSw 

effort. With regard to the private sector th^nrfM 7 restructuring 

project h^ been used to enhance thinking about direction°Md NASDC funded 

trainmg aid.) ® uirecnon and as a demonstration and 
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pupil service personnel, other administrative leaders, other line staff) and evaluation. 

was1twi"rd^^^^ St“:S 

tollcSfrSori^^^^^ ™ 80 ™g activity and 

Sturnt'Sh"L°HumL^ ^Pa«fi“lly on 

^o'cSc“rpd!^rLl Ss «eSSr®it Is ^T" ““ r 

sufficient to the task of influencine in denth rhano however, that they are 

the district is being decentral i z e d. ^ school sites given that control in 



Enhancing Coordination/Int 
Additional Resources 



egration through Redeployment and 



Acquisition of 



jiSS'Sr ‘-iSssS'i. s."KS”' 



Next Steps 

school sites'^d related ch"i^^^^ 

instructional and management reforms It also win ™ ■ ^iT " '"“granon with 

Organkation FadhtatofsTo help Sp fo^ r'S””"' °t 

Site - including identification of administrative leaHc #x reforms at each school 
site and leadership training for them. ^ component at each school 



coordinated services to address 

provision, school distncts, schools, and consortia o”f 7 c^smil^.fe."?'^“ “ Under this 

rweive under the Elementaiv and Secondary Educ^of A? a 5 ? ^ 

efforts to coordinate servioi. The “Plement, or exp^ 

services to enable children to achieve in school and to education programs ai 

cducauon. A^ng the fUly in Uieir chilLtf^ 

p»Ssrsir^T.&tiiisr^ 
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Policy Resolution Proposed to and Passed by the 
Los Angeles Unified School District's Board of Education in 1998 



Whereas, in its "Call to Action", the Los Angeles Unified School District has made 
clear its intent to create a learning environment in which all students succeed; 

^ereas, new governance structures, higher standards for student performance, new 
instnictional strategies, and a focus on results are specified as essential elements in 
attaining student achievement; 

Whereas, a high proportion of students are unable to fully benefit fi-om such reforms 
because of learning barriers related to community violence, domestic problems, racial 
tension, poor health, substance abuse, and urban poverty; 

Where^, teachers find it especially difBcult to make progress with the high 
proportion of youngsters for whom barriers to learning have resulted in mild-to- 
moderate learning and behavior problems; 

Where^, many of these youngsters end up referred for special services and often are 
placed m special education; 

Whereas, both the Los Angeles Unified School District and various community 
agencies devote resources to addressing learning barriers and initial processes have 
been implemented to reform and restracture use of their respective resources - 
including exploring strategies to weave District and community efforts together - in 
ways that can overcome key barriers to smdent achievement; 

Whereas, a comprehensive, integrated partnership between all District support 
resources and community resources will provide the LEARNING SUPPORT 
necessary to effectively break down the barriers to student achievement* now 
therefore, be it ’ ’ 

Resolved, that the Board of Education should adopt the following recommendations 
made by the Standmg Committee on Student Health and Human Services: 

1. The Board should resolve that a component to address barriers to smdent 
learning and enhance healthy development be fully integrated with efforts to 
unprove the instruction^ and management/govemance components and be pursued 
as a primary and essential component of the District's education reforms in 
classrooms, schools, complexes/clusters, and at the central office level. 

2. In keeping with the California Department of Education’s adoption of the 
uiufying concept of Learning Support, the Board should adopt this term to 
encompasses efforts related to its Component for addressing barriers to smdent 
learning and enhancing healthy development. 
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3. In adopting the concept of Learning Support, the Board should adopt the seven 
area framework currently used by the Division of Student Health and Human 
Services to guide coordination and integration of existing programs and activities 
related to school, home, and community. 

4. The Board should direct the Superintendent to convene a wo rkin g group to 
develop a plan that promotes coordination and integration of the Learning 
Support component with mstruction and management reform efforts at every 
school site. This plan would also cla^ ways for complex/cluster and central 
office operations to support school site efforts (e.g. helping schools achieve 
economcs of scale and implement practices that effectively improve classroom 
operations and student learning). The plan would also focus on ways to firmer 
promote collaboration with communities at die classroom, school, conplex/cluster, 
and central office levels. Such a plan should be ready for implementation by 
Spring 1998. 

5. To counter friugmentation stemming from the way programs are organized and 
admiiustered at the central office, die Board should restructure die administrative 
organi^tion so that all programs and activity related to the Learning Support 
including Special Education are under the leadership of one administrator. Such an 
administrator would be charged with implementing die strategic plan developed in 
response to recommendation #4. 

6. The Board should direct those responsible for professional and other 
stakeholder development activity throughout the District to incorporate a 
substantial focus on the Learning Support component into all such activity (e.g. 
all teacher professional education, training activity related to LEARN, the rhan rfa 
Smith Special Education Consent Decree, early literacy program*;) 

7. To facilitate continued progress' related to the restructuring of student health 
and human services, the Board should encourage all clusters and schools to 
support the development of Cluster/Complex Resource Coor dinating Councils and 
School-Site Resource Coordinating Teams, Such Councils and Teams provide a 
key mechanism for enhancing the Learning Support component by ensuring that 
resources are mapped and analyzed and strategies are developed for tiie most 
effective use of school, complex, and District-wide resources and for appropriate 
school-community collaborations. 
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Organization Facilitator 



An Organization Facilitator is part of a difiiision project team (see Appendix A). The 
functions of an Organization Facilitator require an individual whose background and 
training have prepared her/him to understand 

• systems approaches to addressing barriers to student learning (In this 
respect, the individual should have an understanding of concerns 
encompassed by enabling activity, such as use of school support services 
and services available through community agencies, referral and case 
management processes, prereferral intervention strategies, crisis 
intervention, approaches to providing support structures for newcomers.) 

• haw to work with a site 's stakeholders as they restructure their programs 
(e.g., how to be an effective agent of change). 



The position requires a person who 

Has several years experience working with programs and services designed 
to be supportive of the educational process 

• Is highly motivated to learn and then work at a school site to facilitate 
introduction of a major restructuring of education support programs and 
services 

• Is a high energy worker with good follow-through 



• Has strong verbal, writing, and leadership skills 

• Can work collaboratively with a team and with supervisors 

• Can pursue previously developed plans and can use initiative for planning 
and implementation when the situation calls for it 

After initial information and clear agreements in principle are made, the main work 
revolves around planning and facilitating; 

• Infrastructure development, maintenance, and action 

• Stakeholder development (coaching — with an emphasis on creating 
readiness both in terms of motivation and skills) 

• Communication (visibility), coordination, and integration 

• Rapid problem solving 
Ongoing support 
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i:,ariy intervention and Assistance 
School Site Plan 



GOAL: Provide a system of organized early inter^’ention and assistance to students evidencing academic behavioral 
other harriers to learning. 



or 
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Other Staff 







Teachers 




LEVEL 1 
Parent Teacher 
Conference 



LE 



ARNING 



SUPPORT CONSULTANT 



health professional; RST 
ONSUL 



(administrator PPS 



mentor -teacher; 






TATiON:ANE> INIERYE^ffiON STRATEGIES 

;in|collalMrau6n wthmuki^dpli^^ 



Other) 



prqfessip 









LEVEL 2 




Consultation and classroom learning 
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Evaluation of the Student Health and Human Services Restructurine Process 



!• Executive Summary 

This report presents an assessment of the restructuring process underway within the Student 
Health and Human Services Division of the Los Angeles Unified School Distria. The purpose of 
the report is to document the faaors that explain and contribute to the effective 

implementation of the Restruauring Plan for Student Health and Human Services at three levels 
— district, cluster or complex and school. 

Overview 

In April 1995. the LEARN implementation Task Force on Social Services submitted a plan to the 
Board of Education to restruaure educational support programs and services in the Los Angeles 
Unified School Distria. The focus of the plan was to reduce barriers to student learning and 
performance by addressing the social, medical, and mental health needs of students and their 
families. To further the restruauring process. LAUSD applied for and received Elementary and 
Secondary Education Aa (ESEA) Title XI waiver funds to hire an Organization Facilitator for each 
duster. The Organization Facilitator’s role is to provide technical assistance to all high school 

complexes and to help phase in the Student Health and Human Services component of education 
reform. 

To date. LAUSD is the one of only a few school districts in the country to undergo such a 
comprehensive restruauring of health and human services. The distria is also unique in that it 
established the Assistant Superintendent for Student Health and Human Services position, and a 
division dedicated to Student Health and Human Services. 

Restructuring at the District Level 

At the distria level, the Board of Education Standing Committee on Student Health and Human 
Services provides broad level guidance for ongoing development of the restruauring effort. 
Committee members have diverse backgrounds and experience and as a result, they bring to the 
Committee their extensive expertise and viewpoints regarding coordinated health services 
issues. In particular, committee members represent organizations such as the LA. County 
Board of Education, the Los Angeles Unified School Distria. United Teachers Los Angeles the 
LA. County Medical Association. LA. County Department of Health Services. United Way. the 
othTrT'^^'°" Families and the Children’s Planning Council, among ’ 

In addition, members of the Student Health and Human Services Division staff represent the 
Distria at a variety of meetings at the local, county, state, and national levels. For example. 
Division staff regularly attend meetings of the Children’s Planning Council. Healthy Start, the 
Commission on Children, Youth, and Families and the Organization of Chief State School 
Officers. The Distria’s presence and participation in these local, state, and national meetings on 
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student health and human services serves to increase the awareness of individuals outside 
LAUSD to the Student Health and Human Services restructuring process. 

Restructuring at the Cluster and School Levels 

Currently, there are 27 Organization Facilitators throughout the District, one for each cluster. 
One of their main objectives as Oiganization Facilitators is to act as agents of change for the 
restructuring process at the cluster and school levels. Among their responsibilities is helping 
establish Resource Coordinating Teams (RCT) at the school level and Resource Coordinating 
Councils (RCQ at the cluster level. 

At the school level, the Resource Coordinating Team is responsible for the planning and 
implementation of school-based Health and Human Services Programs, including asset mapping 
and needs assessment for their school community. At the duster or complex level the 
Resource Coordinating Council (RCQ is the dedsion-making body that implement and 
^uates complex-based Health and Human Services programs at all levels, pre-KIndergarren to 



Central to the work done by the RCC and RCT is the amount and depth of collaborative efforts 

^ong the schools, cluster, distria and outside agencies and organizations. To this end the 

Organization Facilitators work to establish links among community oiganizations, district 



Suminsry of Findings snd Key RcconiniGndntions 

•^e following section summarizes the findings and key recommendations of our evaluation of 
the Student Health and Human Services restruauring process at the distria, duster or complex 
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Unanimous adoption of the Uaming Support' concept by the Board of Education is a 
significant step toward recognizing the role of coordinated services in improving 
student achievement. District support of the effort to coordinate services Is crucial in order 
to bnng the concept of Learning Support to the forefront of the dialogue regarding student 
achievement. It is hoped that the Board’s unanimous recognition of Lpamino 



services and schools. 



District Level Findings 





to Student learning and enhance 
) guide coordination of programs 
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The Board of Education’s recognition of the Learning Support concept indicates that 
the District is ready to move beyond the elements outlined in the LEARN social 
services component and develop a strategic plan to link instruction, management, and 
health and human service issues District-wide. The concept of a coordinated services 
restructuring plan was generated by the LEARN reform efforts. By including a social services 
component in the LEARN plan, Distria officials acknowledged the conclusions of national 
research on educational reform and recognized the importance of restructuring and 
coordinating health and human resources within the District to ensure that all students are able 
to receive the Learning Support needed to succeed in the classroom. However, at this time, the 
coordinated services restructuring plan is moving beyond the ideas set forth in the I FARM 
document. The Board of Education unanimously adopted the concept of Learning Support. 

This concept seeks to link health and human services issues with efforts to improve instruaion 
and management/govemance at ail levels of the Distria. As stated above, we believe this is a 
positive step toward recognizing the role of coordinated services in improving student 
achievement. 

The Board of Education Standing Committee on Student Health and Human Services 
serves as a valuable resource to the Board of Education as well as Student Health and 
Human Service Division staff with regard to coordinated services issues. The Standing 
Committee on Student Health and Human Services brings in individuals with noted expertise in a 
variety of health and human service areas and the committee is unique in that it consists of 
several “outsiders” to LAUSD. This “outsiide” perspective is invaluable because it encourages 
Student Health and Human Services staff to critically examine and re-evaluate their efforts to 
coordinate and restruaure services in the Distria. The committee operates under the 
leadership of two members of the LAUSD Board of Education and has a diverse membership 
including: noted academicians, individuals from community organizations, and school distria 
staff, among others. 

Involvement in the Los Angeles County Service Plan Areas^ (SPA’s) has brought 
LAUSD closer to Los Angeles County agencies and has allowed for greater 
coordination of services. Organization Facilitators in the clusters have become very involved 
in the SPA’s in order to help address service gaps in their geographic areas. In particular, several 
Organization Facilitators noted that their work with the SPA has helped them develop 
relationships with key players in the county and establish partnerships between county agencies 
and the clusters. For example, some Organization Facilitators mentioned that they were able to 
bring in needed mental health services to the clusters through their work and contaa with 
individuals from the county Mental Health Department. 
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The Service Plan Areas (SPA) were adopted by the LA County Board of Supervisors in 1 993. Within each of the 
eight SPA’s. the departments of Children and Family Services, Mental Health, Health Services, Public Social Services 
and Probation work together and with other non-county agencies such as LAUSD to promote and enhance 
effective coordination and integration of services and programs for children and youth. 
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Cluster Level Findings 

Organization Facilitators have been particularly effective in increasing the awareness 
of schools and community organizations regarding opportunities for collaborative 
involvement. Many community organizations lack an understanding of how schools funaion 
and how outside organizations can effeaively provide services to members of a school 
community. Additionally, most school staff lack the time or knowledge about community 
organizations necessary to condua effealve outreach. The Organization Facilitator has served 
as an effective bridge between schools and community organizations. As a result, school staff 
report that they are more aware of the resources available in the surrounding communities and 
community organizations are more aware of how to approach a school. 

Healthy Start^ can serve as a catalyst for collaboration and an initial tool to focus 
schools on the concept of coordinated services. Healthy Start requires schools to condua 
a needs assessment and evaluate how Healthy Start can supplement what currently exists at a 
site. Additionally, some Organization Facilitators have found that the organization of a Healthy 
Start collaborative can serve as the foundation for the Resource Coordinating Council in a 
complex. However, it should be noted that Healthy Start funding is finite. TTius, it is necessary 
to establish a core framework for coordinated services within the complex or cluster that will 
remain in effea once Healthy Start has ended. The process of establishing such a framework is 
currently underway in each cluster. Each Organization Facilitator is working together with their 
Resource Coordinating Council to write a strategic plan for their family of schools. The strategic 
plans should assist Organization Facilitators in further developing the Learning Support 
framework in each complex or cluster. 

The roles and responsibilities of the Organization Facilitator are unclear. There is 
confusion among individuals throughout the Distria regarding the Organization Facilitator 
position. While the roles and responsibilities are clearly defined in the Plan for Restruauring 
Student Health and Human Services, stakeholders have different perspeaives of the role of the 
Organization Facilitator. For example, some people believe that the Organization Facilitator is 
responsible for pursuing Healthy Start and other grants, while others feel that the Organization 
Facilitator’s role is to bring additional services to school campuses. Additionally, individuals are 
confused as to where the Organization Facilitator fits in the Distria organizational struaure. 

This misunderstanding stems from the faa that the Organization Facilitators are hired by the 
clusters but are also accountable to the Assistant Superintendent of Student Health and Human 
Services. Some Organization Facilitators reported that individuals at the’ cluster and school 
levels believe that the Organization Facilitators ar« “pushing a distria agenda" or that they are 
pan of “just another reform effort." As a result, these Organization Facilitators have had 
difficulty obtaining the “buy-in" of administrators and key staff in the clusters and schools. 



^ Healthy Stan is an initiative funded by the State of California through a competitive grant process. Overall, the 
Healthy Stan program seeks to assist schools and their collaborative partners to develop and improve 
comprehensive, integrated school-linked services and supports with a vision toward improving student achievement 
and the overall well-being of children. There are two types of Healthy Stan grann available: planning and 
operational. 
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Recommendations 

• Organization Facilitators and health and human service personnel should be encouraged to 
continue their efforts to coordinate and network with organizations and agencies outside of 
LAUSD. 

• Organization Facilitators, health and human service personnel and cluster and school 
administrators should be encouraged to look beyond Healthy Start and continue work on a 
strategic plan to implement a long-term framework for coordinated services at the cluster 
and school levels. 

• Efforts should be undertaken to clearly cornmunicate the roles and responsibilities of the . 
Organization Facilitator within the context of Learning Support to administrators and staff at 
the district, cluster and school levels. 

School Level Findings 

Community agencies are more aware of how to approach and effectively work with 
schools. Many schools have experienced difficulties conducting effective community outreach 
to obtain additional resources and. services for students and their families. In many cases, school 
staff lack knowledge about the communities surrounding their schools. Familiarity with local 
resources is often limited to what they see as they drive to work each day. Additionally, 
principals and lead teachers are busy with administrative and teaching duties and may not have 
the time to conduct effective community outreach. Organization Facilitators have been very 
effective in bringing schools and community agencies together in order to provide needed 
services to students and families. The Organization Facilitators serve as a District contact 
person for community agencies interested in providing services to schools. As a result of these 
partnerships, community agencies are able to expand their client base and schools are able to 
offer more health and human services to their students and families. 

Schools are communicating and collaborating more as a result of the coordinated 
services restructuring efforts. School site staff reported that within the last two years, there 
has been an increase in information sharing and collaboration among schools. Additionally, the 
evidence suggests that schools are forming more collaboratives. For example, when Healthy 
Start first began, 4 of 5 planning grant applications written in Cohort I ( 1 992) and Cohort 2 
( 1 993) were submitted by a single school site. In Cohort 6 ( 1 997), only 6 of 20 planning grant 
applications were submitted by single school sites. The other 14 applications were submitted by 
multiple school collaboratives. A similar pattern occurred with Healthy Start operational grant 
applications where 7 of 8 applications during Cohort I ( 1 992) and Cohort 2 ( 1 993) were 
submitted by single school sites. Cohort 6 ( 1 997) applications showed the number of single site 
applications drop to 2 of 1 0. 

Many schools are just beginning to implement the health and human services 
restructuring plan on campus. During the initial stages of the restructuring process, most 
Organization Facilitators focused their efforts on establishing a coordinated services framework 
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at the cluster or complex level. As a result, establishing Resource Coordinating Teams at the 
school level was not an early priority for most Oi^ization Facilitators. Nevertheless, 
Organization Facilitators report that a number of schools have established the beginnings of 
Resource Coordinating Teams, and have begun to map and organize existing resources, or 
develop systemic programs to serve the entire school community. Several schools utilize the 
Student Study Team or Student Success Team as a Resource Coordinating Team. It should be 
noted, however, that traditional Student Study and Student Success Teams focus on individual 
students. Thus, although it is fine to use the existing group, these teams must be expanded 

beyond the individual student level and address systemic, school-wide coordinated services 
issues. 

Recommendations 

• Each family of schools should be encouraged to continue collaborative relationships among 
the schools within the family as well as with district services, outside agencies and 
organizations in order to provide needed services to students and families. 

• Organization Facilitators need to develop relationships with key individuals at school sites, 
including existing health and human service providers, in order to move the restructuring ' 
process to the school level. 

• Organization Facilitators need to provide local school stakeholders with more information 
about the roles and responsibilities of the Resource Coordinating Team (RCT) and how the 
RCT functions within the context of Learning Support. 
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“What the best and wisest parent wants for (his/her) 
own child, that must the community want for all Its 
children. Any other Idea... Is narrow and unlovely. ” 
— John Dewey 



SECTION I: WHAT IS THE LEARNING 
SUPPORTS COMPONENT? 

Everyone understands the need to reduce be- 
havioral and emotional problems, absenteeism, 
drug abuse, dropouts, teen pregnancy, violence, 
and so many other difficulties that interfere with 
learning and performing well at school. These 
problems are barriers to learning. If schools are 
to improve and if students are to learn and suc- 
ceed, such problems must be addressed. How- 
ever, most educational reforms focus primarily 
on the mstructional and management compo- 
nents of schooling without giving sufficient 
emphasis to students^ attitudinal and motiva- 
tional problems that may be unrelated to curricu- 
lum and instruction. 

As a result, in daily practice the limited resources 
available for addressing barriers to learning are 
uncoordinated and fragmented; this squanders 
valuable assets and undermines efficiency. By 
incorporating the Learning Supports component 
into school restructuring efforts, the Urban 
Learning Centers design offers a comprehensive 
model for reform which addresses this critical 
area. 

Given the various factors that can interfere with 
learning and performance, a school program com- 
mitted to the success of all children and youth must 
be designed with a wide array of activities to ad- 
dress barriers to learning and teaching. Ideally, 
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with an Urban Learn- 
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such efforts should be implemented as a com- 
prehensive and integrated whole. 



Because the intent is to enable and support learn- 
ing, this facet of educational reform has been 
dubbed the Learning Supports component. In 
the Urban Learning Centers design, this compo- 
nent is one of the three essential cornerstones of 
die model (the other two are Teaching and Learn- 
ing and Governance and Management). The 
component's mission is to enable schools to 
teach and students to leam by addressing fac- 
tors that interfere with learning and perfor- 
mance. The focus is on preventing and correct- 
ing learning, behavioral, emotional, and health 
problems. Through integration with the instruc- 
tional component, there is a strong emphasis on the promotion of healthy 
development m all areas; academic, social, emotional, and physical. 



The mission of the 
Learning Supports 
Component is to 
enable schools to 
teach and students 
to leam by address- 
ing factors that 
interfere with learn- 
ing and performance. 



Accomplishing such a mission means restructuring existing support 
resources end establishing coUaborations with community and home 
resources in ways that move: 



From narrowly focused activity to a comprehensive approach 

From fragmented to coordinated and increasingly integrated 
intervention ° 



From problem-specific and specialist-oriented services to less 
categorical, cross-disciplinary programs 

From activity that is viewed as supplementary to a full-fledged 
integrated component that is understood as primary 
and essential to enable and support learning. 

In this way, limited resources can be used more effectively and effi- 
ciently. Optimally, tiie Learning Supports component emerges from 
what IS already available at a site and expands it by working to inte- 
grate school and community services and enhancing access to com- 
munity programs. 
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Learning Supports Activity Clustered Into Six Areas 

The Learning Supports component of the Urban Learning Centers 
design includes six areas of integrated activity that are supported by 
the Moving Diamond concept. This grouping of activity emerged 
from reviews of existing and desired services and programs (for 
further reading, see the Annotated Bibliography). These six areas, 
listed below, are described in more detail on the following pages. 



Classroom-focused Learning Supports 

Student and family assistance through direct services and 
referral 

Crisis assistance and prevention 
Support for transitions 
Home involvement in schooling 

Community outreach for involvement and support (includ- 
ing volunteers) 
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1 - Classroom-Focused Learning Supports 

When a classroom teacher encounters difficulty working- -with a 
youngster, the first step is to see whether there are ways to address 
the problem within the classroom and/ or with added home involve- 
ment. Thus, the emphasis is on enhancing classroom-based efforts to 
support learning by increasing teacher effectiveness for pneventing 
and handling problems in the classroom.^ 

Professional Development activities that increase a teacher's array of 
ophons for dealing with a wide range of individual differences can 
include accommodative and compensatory strategies, peer tutoring 
the use of volunteers to enhance social and academic support, re- 
source and itinerant teachers, and counselors in the classroom. The 
two main ^ip^s of classroom-focused learning supports are increasing 
teachers' abilities to effectively instruct diverse learners, including 

ffiose identified as needing special education, and reducing the need 
for special services. 

Work in the area of Classroom-Focused Learning Supports requires 
(see Appendix A for specific examples): 

Professional development for teachers, aides, volunteers, and 
others in how to use a variety of teaching and assessment 
strategies to reach all students 

Ways to expand resources in support of a variety of instruc- 
tional activities 

Programs for temporary out-of-class help to assist students 
who need additional instructional time to succeed 



assroom- ocused Learning Supports, the regular classroom curriculum 
s ou ocus on ostering socio-emotional and physical development. This focus is an 

unportant element of any effort to prevent learning, behavioraL emotional, or health 
problems. 
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2 . Student and Family Assistance Through Direct Services 
and Referral 

Of course, some problems cannot be handled without special inter- 
ventions — thus the need for student and family assistance The 
emphasis is on providing special, personalized services to assist with 
r of needs. To begin, available social, physical and men- 

tal health programs in the school and community are used As com 
munity outreach brings in other resources, they are integrated with 
existmg programs. Special attention is paid to enhancing systems for 
taage, case and resource management, direct services to meet imme- 
diate needs, and referrals for special services, as appropriate. 

An invaluable site for this activity is a school-based Family and Com- 
mumty Center (see p. 15 for details). The intent of such a center is to 
ensure that effective assistance is provided when necessary and 
appropriate. ^ 



Work in the area of Student and Family Assistance through Direct 

Services requires: ° 

• Information on assistance available to parents and teachers. 
Ideally, such information would be readily available in any 
database such as FASTNet. The FASTNet software and data- 
base offers schools the abUity to find and access services to 
help children and their families 

• A programmatic approach for handling referrals (including use 
of strategies designed to reduce the need for special interven- 
tion) 

• Programs providing direct services, such as a Family and Com- 
munity Center on-site or access to community health clinics 

• Programmatic approaches for effective case and resource 
management such as the Client Tracking System. The Client 
Tracking System is a case management system that provides 
school staff and agency personnel with the means to 
continuously track and monitor the progress of client referrals 
while generating reports summarizing case information. 

Community outreach to recruit and assimilate additional 
resources into current service delivery 

Relevant education for all stakeholders (parents, students, 
teachers, administrators, staff, and community members) 
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3 - Crisis Assistance and Prevention 

The emphasis is on preventing, responding to, and mmimizing the 
impact of crises. A school-based Family and Community Center 
provides a staging area for some of this programmatic activity. In- 
tended outcomes of crisis assistance include erisuring that immediate 
assistance is provided when emergencies arise and follow-up care is 
provided when necessary and appropriate. The outcomes of preven- 
tion activities are reflected in the creation of a safe and productive 
environment for learning and the development of student and family 
attitudes about and capacities for dealing with violence and other 
threats to safety. 



Work in the area of Crisis Assistance and Prevention requires (see 

Appendix A for specific examples): 

• Systems and programs for crisis response at a site, at several 
schools in the same locale, and community-wide (including a 
program to ensure follow-up care) 

• Prevention programs for combating suicide, school violence, 
and child abuse 

• Relevant education for stakeholders (parents, students, teach- 
ers, administrators, staff, and community members). 
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4 - Support for IVansitions 

The emphasis here is on planning, developing, and maintaining a 
comprehensive focus on the variety of transitions confronting stu- 
dents and their families. Common transitions include major school 
changes, grade level changes, exit from bilingual or sheltered English 
programs, transitions to or from special education, and school-to- 
work. Anticipated outcomes of activity in this area include reduced 
levels of alienation from school, increased levels of positive attitudes 
towards school, and increased involvement in a range of learning 
activities. ° 




Work in the area of Support for Transitions requires (see Appendbc A 
for specific examples): 

Programs to establish a welcoming and socially supportive 
community, especially for new arrivals 

• Programs to help students and their families through each new 
step in formal education 

Before-school, after-school, and intersession programs to 
enrich learning and to provide recreation in a safe environment 

• Relevant education for stakeholders (parents, students, teach- 
ers, administrators, staff, and community members). 
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5 • Home Involvement in Schooling 

SSS55S£^#Se 

!dZTZ hlr =“pp°« 

“ *' ’’°™ °^“s^- 

System^ to improve communication between school and home 
about matters essential to the student and family 

r3^tJ-° home-school connection and sense of 

the ^amin^r° participation in making decisions at 

the Learning Center that are essential to the stucient 

'°U *''‘P <“PP°"' “Uaborations, and part- 

ps) om those at home with meeting ciassroom school 
and community needs ® ^o:>:>iuom, scnooi, 

for stakeholders (parents, students, teach- 
, dmmistrators, staff, and community members). 
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6 - Community Outreach for Involvement and Support (including Volunteers) 

Reaching out to the commimity requires building links and collaborations, 
developing greater involvement in schooling, and enhancing support for 
efforts to enable learning. Public and private community agencies, univer- 
sities, colleges, organizations, facilities, businesses and professional organi- 
zations and groups, and voltmteer service programs are all candidates for 
outreach. Outcomes include measures of community participation and 
indices of student progress and commimity enhancement related to use of 
volimteers and use of additional community resources. 

Work in the area of Community Outreach requires (see Appendix A for 
specific examples): 

• Programs to recruit community involvement and support. This can 
include linkages and integration with community health and social 
services; cadres of volunteers, mentors, and individuals with special 
expertise and resources; local businesses to adopt-a-school and 
provide resources, awards, incentives, and jobs; and formal partner- 
ship arrangements 

• Systems and programs specifically designed to train, screen, and 
maintain volunteers (e.g., parents, college students, senior citizens, 
peer and cross-age tutors and counselors) and professionals-in- 
training to provide direct help for staff and students 

• Outreach programs to hard-to-involve students and their families, 
including those who do not come to school regularly, truants, and 
dropouts 

• Celebrations and cultural events to enhance community-school 
connections (orientations, open houses, performances, cultiural and 
sports events, festivals, celebrations, workshops, and fairs) 

• Relevant education for stakeholders (parents, students, teachers, 
administrators, staff, and community members). 

The flowchart on the following page (Figure 1) illustrates the role of Learn- 
ing Supports in facilitating instruction. For the two types of learners not 
motivationally ready and able for instruction, work in one or more of the 
areas of Learning Supports may be neccessary to overcome barriers to 
learning. The seventh box in the Learning Supports graphic represents the 
Resource Coordinating Team. The Resource (Zoordinating Team is a man- 
agement group that ensures the proper functioning of the Learning Sup- 
ports component. Its role is described in greater detail in the following 
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Figure I: The Learning Supports Component: A Comprehensive Approach to Addressin 
Bo^rsio Leimning. The component weaves six areas of learning suppons activity into tJ 
fabnc of the school, atidresstng baniets to learning and promoting healthy development for 



Types of Learners 
(Categorized by their 
response to academic 
instruction) 




Rebuilding Conimuniiy 
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Moving Diamond: Volunteer Mentoring 

The Moving Diamond model and its practice provides the structure 
and process for creating important mentoring relationships between 
students, school-based adults, and community members. Mentoring 
is a one-to-one relationship between an older person and a younger 
one for the purpose of passing on knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment, or for providing guidance or friendship.^ Thus, the mentoring 
of the Moving Diamond is an important aspect of the Learning Sup- 
ports component. It may be coordinated through the Family and 
Community Center and should be corisidered an important avenue 
for community volunteer involvement. 

The Moving Diamond is a model that provides identified Urban 
Learning Center students with multiple advocates who play an active 
role in a student's welfare and development. Teachers have often 
filled the role of mentor but the Urban Learning Centers design pro- 
vides a variety of mentor models: teacher, parent, school staff mem- 
ber, community member, and businessperson. Elementary, middle, 
and secondary school students can benefit from mentoring relation- 
ships. 

The Moving Diamond is comprised of the student who is the focus of 
the diamond; an adult in the school; another, older student; and an 
adult from the local community. The school adult may be a teacher, 
administrator, paraprofessional, or other staff person. The commu- 
nity adult may be the student's parent, another student's parent, a 
senior citizen, a businessperson, or a youth service agency volunteer. 



* The intellectual roots of the Moving Diamond are found in the recent work of sociologist James 
Coleman (1987), who coined the term “social capital” and advocated new institutions and struc- 
tures to provide children with access to such capital. The psychological roots of the Moving 
Diamond are found in the needs of children. Today, children grow up in a society that is more 
fragmented than in the past. The Moving Diamond model creates an opportunity for children to 
interact with adults and other children much in the way an extended family or small community 
would in the past. 
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opening the Sates 




A new child arrives at school and gets an 
official welcome and orientation from a 
specially trained peer. 



A family comes to the school 
to get health care and counsel- 
ing services. 





A young mother shows up at school for 
adult-education classes, confident with 
the knowledge that her child is safe at a no- 
cost child-care center in the next room. 



I 



fs no wonder that the 2,800-student Elizabeth Learning Center is a hub of activity, 
because these kinds of happenings and more go on every day inside the fated 
complex here in Cudahy. * 



Acmally, it wasn’t so long ago that these gates effectively kept the community out. As recently 
as uve years ago, all of this community-related activity was just a vision of a few education 
refonners. But with clear ideas, a few grants, dedicated staff and volunteers, and a lot of hard 

wor.<, the dream of making Elizabeth Learning Center a comprehensive Learning Center is 
rinaily becoming a reality. 

The vision for this gritty, working class city east of Los Angeles was to create an educational 
center that focused not simply on learning, but on enabling students to learn. As these “Learn- 
ing supports’’ — such as a comprehensive referral and counseling system, organized commu- 
nit, outreach, and extensive volunteer involvement — have taken shape, this pre-K-12 school 

IS moving closer toward being able to help students and families that might otherwise suffer 
from lack of services. 
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Leammg Supports Pesi^ 



'y he Elizabeth Learning Center took on this design in 1992 when it became one of the first 
X Urban Learning Centers sites. The Urban Learning Centers, developed with the suppon of 
the New American Schools Development Corporation, represent a public-private collaboration 

of the Los Angeles. Unified School District, United Teachers Los Angeles, and the Los Angeles 
Educational Partnership. ® 



T he Urban Learning Centers design is a comprehensive 
urban school model that aims to create a learning environ- 
ment where high-quality instruction is supported by strong 
connections to the community. The design is composed of three 
parts; (Teaching and Learning, Governance and Manage- 
ment, and Learning Supports). 




TfieLeam/nffSt/pportsicoinponent 
includes, the: followingr 

Crassraonr-focusedenabling: 
Cnsis/emergency assistance; 
andiprevention* 

K Siipportfortransitlons 

Home involvement in-schooling: 
Community outreaclr 
Studentand-family assistance 



T he Learning Supports portion aims to 
restructure and integrate school and 
community resources to improve the health 
and well-being of students and families. But 
they are not meant to be simply add-ons or 
fragmented service offerings. The idea is to 
enable students to learn by creating a seamless 
structure of support from within and outside of 
the school building. 



Our ,houghl and design sinned from saying, we need something more limn integrated 
services We knew that if you were going to have a real impact on addressing barriers, you 
would have to do something that was Ihoroughiy a pan of the whole school operation 
weaving in the community." 

— Howard Adelman. Professor of psychology 
and Co-director of the School Mental Health 
Project/Center for Mental Health in Schools 
at UCLA. 
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*^erve Center^ of Ac?tivitq 



A t Elizabeth Learning Center, the Family Center is 
essentially the nerve center of the Learning Supports 
structure. In any given day, parents walk in to sign up for adult 
education classes or for volunteering, students come in for 
counseling appointments, and various committees and panels 
meet to discuss planning and operations. 




T-ihe school has made clear its commitment to the Learning Supports structure in its decision 
i to pay a fuli-ume release teacher to coordinate the center. It also pays for five 15-hour- 
per-week ■'community representative” positions, in which parents coordinate different aspects 
of the Learntng Suppons programs. “If the school didn't have this overriding philosophy we 
probably wouldn’t dertve these positions,” says Mary View-Schneider, the Family Center 
director. As evidence. View-Schneider cites a recent school budget meeting where attendees 
discussed the need for continued backing of the Learning Supports - a line item that might be 
the first thing cut in any other school. 

“Integrate, Integrate, Integrate” 

'^he services offered at the learning center are broad and varied. And since no single service 
J- can be isolated from the rest, the recurring theme seems to be “integrate, integrate, inte- 
grate. For one thing, the Family Center plays host to a wide variety of different counseling 
senices. ln addition to a five-day-a-week school psychologist, the school also offers students 
and families weekly appointments with a social worker, a special-education psychologist a 
mamage and family counseling intern, and a social work intern. 

A carefully designed referral plan helps teachers find appropriate resources for students and 
e ps families get the help they need. And the offerings seem to be appreciated* View- 
Scnneider notes that one family called the center after having moved out of the neighborhood 
int^s ^ ^ members could come back to the school to talk with one of the counseling 
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Welcoming Newcomers 

Q n most school days, between 7:30 and 9:30 A.M.,.. 

EHzabeih Learning Center parent Elizabeth 
Alvarez. is the first person other parents will see when* 
they arrive at the school. 

From a little desk in the lobby, Elizabeth is ready to 
weIcome.new parents who come to the school. But her 
job isn t simply a matter ot offering a greeting and a 
handshake. She has come prepared to hand out packets 
chock-lull of intormaiion lor the new parents — and for 
new students as well — in the hopes that they will 
quickly consider ihcm.selves part of the community. 

Alvarez, the head ot the school’s welcoming 
committee, is one ot the sclux)rs ‘‘community represen- 
tatives. She is paid lor 15 hours per week, but her work 
otten goes well beyond that time.. 

For the new 
parents, she puts 

tosethecr a 

infomation w / 866 many 

sucirasmaps. mofe par6nts 

schedules... - . 

summaries of 

th&family 

centerancL , 

health clinic EilZSbGtn AIVSFGZ, pGfGnL 

services, and 

i volunteer 

I applications. She gives them a lour of the school. And she 
leadsaonce-a-month orientation session for parents. For 
[ the new students, she assembles folders containing maps, 
paper, pencil, and a place to write down their new 
teacher’s name and room number. 

Within the school, she helps coordinate the “peer 
buddies program, in which one boy and one girl from 
grades 2-12 are designated to act as a special friend for 
new. students. 

The peer buddies kit she puts together includes, amonsj 
other things, suggestions of things the. buddies can say to 
the new .students. “Think about how lonely it can feel at a 
place.where you don t know anyone,” reads one part of 
thekiL“Help the new student feel less lonely by spending 
recess and lunch with them for their first week of school.” 
Alvarez, who has a son in 8lh grade, has lived in the 
area for three years. 

I wanted my son to attend this school, so we moved 
here,, she says. “I thought this was the best place for him 
to attend.1 Alvarez adds that she's seen a big difference 
in the level ol parental involvement over the course of her 
three. years. The adult classes bring more parents to 
school, she says, and ot course the welcome and orienta- 
tion don’t hurt either. 



T he Family Center also serves as home to 
the transition support services, in which 
new students and parents get the red-carpet 
treatment when they arrive at the school’s 
doorstep. This kind of support is necessary, 
organizers say, because the high student 
body turnover at the school means new faces 
all the time. 

New students, for instance, receive a few 
accessories that they might need on the first 
day: a shiny new pencil, a few blank sheets 
of lined paper, and a green folder to hold 
everything together. Inside the folder is also 
a map of the school, and a carefully folded 
leaflet where the student can write down the 
teacher’s name and room number. “Wel- 
come to Elizabeth Street Learning Center” 
reads the leaflet. “We’re glad you’re here.” 

New parents receive a packet filled with 
maps, schedules, and information about the 
school, including an application to be a 
volunteer. Although most materials are 
available in both English and Spanish. 
View-Schneider explains, many parents still 
have problems understanding the unfamiliar 
forms. Thus, parents who are trained to help 
new parents with the paperwork volunteer 
valuable time to aid in the transition. 
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Valuabte Vblunt66rs 



P arents, of course, are also in- 
volved in a host of other volunteer 
positions at the school, from assisting 
in school safety and maintenance tasks, to 
monitoring the lunchroom and the schoolyard, 
to helping out in the classrooms. 

Their contributions are indeed substantial: 
A sign in the family center announces that 
parents volunteered a total of 1,009 hours in 
September, bringing the total for the three- 
month period to 3,280 hours, or $26,240 in 
free services to the school. 
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Coordinating Voiunteers 

N orma Contreras not only organizes parent 
volunteers at Elizabeth Learning Center, she 
gives them the inspiration to volunteer. She keeps 
a birthday calendar so that she can remember each 
volunteer s special day with a greeting and a little 
gift. She organizes a potiuck dinner once a month 
and-somelimcs she even goes along with others on 
their volunteer assignments. 

Contreras does all of these things because she 
understands that it*s not always easy for parents to 
find the lime to get involved. “Volunteering is hard 
because parents have a lot of other things to go 

home to/' she 

“l just love this says. “But when 

• ^ fT' we give them 



“t just love this says. “But when 

• ^ fT' we give them 

^ * these good 

~ things, they have 

Norma Contreras, parent more energy.” It 

appears that she 

must be doing 

something right: the school has 75 active parenf 
volunteers. In a recent month, the parents loiiiicd 
more than 1,000 volunteer hours. 

Contreras began by working in the school 
herself as a volunteer. Now she is paid for 15 hours 
a week as a “community representative'’. She 
enlists parents lor duties such as helping out with 
school security and maintenance, assisting in the 
classrooms, and working in the child care center. 

She painstakingly maintains lists and charts 
showing who volunteered. And she’s not shy about 
getting on the phone with parents when volunteers 
are needed. 

‘ My relationship with the parents is to talk to 
them, help them, and give them examples of what 
kindot help they can give,” says Contreras, who 
has three children at Elizabeth Leamimi Center. 

Contreras work as a coordinator has obviously 
helped bring many more parents into the school. 

But the coordinator job has also helped boost her 
ambition to continue her own education, and it has 
filled her with pride in what she’s done. In fact, 
she s prepared a curriculum on self-esteem that 
she s going to present to parents at an upcoming 
workshop. One parent said, 'You made my day 
today,'” she says, beaming. 
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O ver the past 5 years Elizabeth Learning Center 
has also developed an array of adult education 
offerings, from English as a Second Language, to 
computer skills, to knitting. Nearly 1,000 adults 
participate in the classes, which are offered from 
anywhere between 7:30 in the morning until 9:00 at 
night. In many other schools, the day school is very 
different from the night school, says Carol Valentine, 
the adult education coordinator. Yet at Elizabeth 
Learning Center, she says, one is simply an extension 
of the other. For instance, if a student is having a 
hard time with English in the classroom, the referral 
system works such that the adult education coordina- 
tors then contact the parent to see if he or she wants 
to take an ESL class. 



ut what really distinguishes the Elizabeth Learn- 
ing Center adult education offerings is the on- 
campus child-care program for which the parents 
themselves have assumed responsibility. Parents 
attending the classes may bring their child to the 
child-care center for the nominal cost of $ 1 per day. 
And parent volunteers in turn staff the center, a large 
room adjacent to the adult classroom. The center 
serves children between the ages of one to 14, and 
generally hosts 25 children in the morning, 55-60 in 
Emilio Vasquez. Principal the afternoon, and 10-15 at night. Emilio Vasquez, 

the school s principal, says he is amazed at the extent 

of panicipation and the organization it takes for the 
parents to coordinate this kind of activity. 



“The child-care component 
has been key because it 
allows parents to come in 
and know their child is next 
door and they're learning. ” 



V bTfeU to comprehensive adul. educaiion program has ripple effects that win 

English cb ses tfre 0 ^ 0 ., 1" hT n “ <^»iidren of parents enrolled in 

last hit n“ iZ eS:; Le^l^^ Snt:rTs;thTprm"o^^^^ 

nutf tiom ^ prescnptions, care for acute conditions such as asthma, health education and 
Itionai counseling, immunizations, and screening for tuherculosis, diabetes and cholesterol It 
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E lizabeth Learning Center has also strengthened its ties to 
the community on the academic front through its Health 
Academy, a program geared toward careers in health for 
students in grades 10-12. In fact, the academy marks one of 
the more radical changes at the school in recent years. Five 
years ago, there was not even a high school on campus. 



In the spring of 
1997, 43 of 45 health 
academy graduates 
were college-bound. 



T^he Health Academy is a school-within-a-school program that receives funding as a state- 
-L supported California Partnership Academy. It features service learning activities and 
community service for 10th grade students, professional mentor partnerships for 11th grade 
students, and internship opportunities for 12th grade students. 



A ll of these activities are care- 
fully coordinated with the help 
of community partners, including 
California State University’s 
Dominguez Hills and Los Angeles 
campuses, Cerritos Community 
College, the local Kaiser Permanente 
office, and St. Francis Medical 
Center. The higher-education institu- 
tions provide instructors and informa- 
tion on curriculum offerings, while 
the institutional partners offer intern- 
ship and on-the-job observation 
opportunities. 






T isa C. Kramer, the Health Academy lead teacher, says that organizers primarilv spent the 
first four years building the program’s infrastructure and refining the curriculum And now 
they ve got an eye toward improvements for the future. “We finally have got our process where 
It works, she says. Now, she adds, the academy’s managers can focus on long-term evaluation 
ot students and building up more parental involvement. “The strength of the program is that 
they re willing to look at it and adapt it,’’ observes Bonnie Jones, a health care consultant who 
helped design the academy. “This program is going to continue to evolve.” And. adds Jones. 

It s hard to separate the Health Academy from other programs at the school, now that they’ve 
become so closely integrated. 



'The school , the clinic, the Health Academy, tliev're 
all internvined. We ’re all starting to benefit from 
everyone else's programs." 

” Bonnie Jones. Health Care Consultant 
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’?■ About the New American Schools’ 



Learning Supports at Elizabeth Learning Center 

As part of a ventoe supported by the New American Schools Develonment 
Coiporation to development "bre^-the-mold" comprehensive school reform designs 
JIT® ‘^®™o"stration of the concept of Learning Supports was initiatefat 
Eh^eth I^ammg Ceiiter (formerly the Elizabeth St. Elementary School) With the 

Los Aogeles Umliod School Distric^adminisiaSo? Z 
teachers imon, and a variety of commumty partners, the site has been transfomed 
over a penod of several years mto a pre-K through grade 12 model. 

^e model encompasses a three component approach to school reform That is the 
design not only reforms cumculum/mstruction and govemance/managemeriL it 
barriers to leamtngby estabUshing a compreheLve, integrated coSiU 
of learning supports as a third essential component. As it evolves this Leamine 
Supports (or enablmg”) Component is providing local, state and national nolicv 
an mvaluable fimnework and concrete practices for enabling students to 
^ and teachers to teach. Key to achieving these educational imperatives is an 
ongoms process by which school and community resources for addrSg baSe“ 
to learmng and development are restructured and woven together. ^ aniers 

By folly integrating an emphasis on addressing barriers, the Learning Sunnorts tor 

^ ^ unifymg framework for responding to a vSde^ange 
o ptychosocial foctors mterfermg with learning and performance. Besides focusing 
on barriers and deficits there is a strong emphasis on facilitating healthy 
development, positive behavior, and asset- building as the best wav to nrevent 
problems and as an essential adjunct to corrective interventions In defirmig the 
component as one that both addresses barriers to leaininr^d promote^^^ 

Khoou”“'^aS' •ype of models described as fiill-K?iice 

co^l!hem^e “ approach that is much more 



adTISg^^L'S^ ““PO"'® *0 enable learning by 

• weaving together what is available at a school, 

• expanding this through integrating school, community, and home resources, 

• ^^s® “““ “ as many as feasible to schooll 
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WiA respect to restructuring, it involves a rethinking school-owned enabling activitv 

su pupil services md special and compensatory education programs Mechanisms 

^ developed to coordinate and eventuaUy integrate these scLo^Srel,?^^ 
blend them with community resources. Restructuring also must ensiire T 

^weU mtegrated with the developmental/instructiond and managemL^LmXe^^^^^^ 
This minimizes margmahzation and fiagmentation, and ensures pro^s ^S^^^ 

the classroom level, school-wide, rd^uSou^^^^ 
ei^boiiiood Operadonal^g such a component requires a framework delineating 
basic areas of enablmg activity (e.g., 5-7 areas of leaLig supp^)Tdso i^v^^^^ 

Elmbeth Learning Center has increased to 2 800 - with 2200 in 1C R 

the majonty gomg on to post-second^ education With resnect^n nnrpnt at%A 

w P'“ ^"“^8 “*“<* ed^catioi cLses frTm 

/.JO a.m. to 9.00 p.in, IoceI volunteers provide over 1 7 non Vi/mitt* ^ r^u a 

the important e&cts of the adult ediStion pro^’?cT?^,h ^ 

enrolled in English-as-a-second language co^? W 

schooUpeaking both iMguages uUf 4ere 
has been less need for bilmgual resources in the early ^des. ^ ^ ™ 



S.d1S ®“' 

^ opportunities. (Early in §ie refomi pSs Sifshe 

classis^n^p commumty adult school and beg^ offering ESL 

leShhr,2fi?„^'*?”*’°”’ “”^P. oompmer literacy, and parfnttog 
leadership trammg. Two parent cooperative child care centers ireadv are rmpratino 
day and evenmg to enable parents to attend ') Anothpr nrpa fx ^ e operatog 
programs to eiAance kindergarten (e^ ^y 

additions should contnbute markedly to the eduLtio’nafmissbn. ” ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Policy Making Chart For 
Elizabeth Street Family Health Center 

ELIZABETH STREET LEARNING CENTER 
Site Management Council 



CO 

o 



o 





o 




Mapping of the Six 
Programmatic Areas 
of the Enabling 
Component at E.L.C. 




o 
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Classroom- 

Focused 

Enabling 

Programs to enhance 
classroom - based efforts to 
address barriers and thus 
enabling learning. 



_j 

Current Programs 

• Stakeholder Development 

• Moving Diamond Mentor Program 

• Impact Educational program for 
prevention of drug and alcohol abuse 

• SANE 

• Tutoring in class and after school 

• Student Counselors from local 
colleges and universities . 

• College Students from CSUDH 

• High School JTPA workers assigned 
to work in rooms up to 20 per quarter 

• High School Students paid by 
to provide tutoring 

• Parent Volunteers 

• Mentor Teachers 

• Referral Process 

• Student Study Team 

• Support from resource personal for 
teachers directly to students and 
teachers 

• Accelerated Reading Program 

• Practitioner/Peer Coaching from 
teacher to teacher 

• Small Team Teacher Study Groups 

• Teacher Selected Professional 
Development 

• Teacher Clusters 

• Student Incentive or Recognition 
Q Program 

ERIC* T'^vo LEARN davs for Class. Foe. Enab 



Current Team 

Mary View-Schneider 
Point Person 

Other members form the Enabling 
Learning Committee 



Expansion of and/or 
Desired New Program 

• Additional tutoring programs 

• Ongoing recruitment of college, high school 
studerits and parents to volunteer during 
class time to work one on one or small group 
with students because this program really 
works 

• Recruit more adult mentors 

• Additional Peer Coaching Models 

• Curriculum Coordinator with an emphasis 
on early literacy acquisition 

• Campus wide value and/or conflict training 
during class time to foster social 
responsibility I.e TRIBES/Second Step 

• increase Student Incentives Program 

• increase programs that involve parents and 
teachers as partners 
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nome 

Involvement in 
Schooling 



Programs to provide those in 
the home with opportunities to 
learn and to help. 



Current Programs 

• Adult Education: 

English as a Second 
Language 
Parenting Classes 
Spanish Uteracy 
Citizenship Classes 
Small Business Classes 
Aerobics/Sewing 

• SR LDP Parent Participation and 
Parent Classes 

• Comadres, Parent Advocate 
Training 

• Parent membership and leadership 
on Site Management, School and 
District Level Title One and Bilingual 
Councils 

• Parent led classes 

• Parent classes on ways to help their 
child from Title One program 

• Parent child care training 

• Parent Volunteers 

• Back to School Night Participation 

• Open House Participation 

• Student Conference Attendance 

• Participation of parent volunteers 
in school beautification program 

• Parent volunteers on campus 

• Meetings will be held to inform 
parents of new district student 
^andards 



Carol Valentine and Karma Aguilar* 
. Point Persons 

Other members form the Enabling 

Learning Committee 

‘parent 



Desired New Programs 

• Parents volunteer about 500 hours per 
month but we would like to increase this 

• Increase parent participation especially in 
older students conferences, Back to 
School Night and Open House 

• Presently applying for Early Uteracy Grant 
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Student & 
Family 
Assistance 



Use of direct services, 
referral and care 
management for students 
and families in need of 
special assistance. 



urrent Programs 

arly Literacy small group tutoring program 
SL transitional readers tutoring program 
SUDH Counseling Interns (supervision paid for 
out of Kellogg Grant) 

ASTNET Electronic Service Data Matching 
System 

Consultation and Case Review Panel (members 
include school site personnel, nurse 
practitioner from Health Clinic and MFCC 
Supervisor) 
ctudent Study Team 

iChool Counselors provide individual and group 
counseling to students 
i/lPACT Program 

Conflict Resolution (peer mediation) 

LC Family Health Clinic 
LC Family Center (staff provides immediate 
support to students and family in crisis) 
arents trained as Community Advocates 
loving Diamond Mentor Program 
ell Cluster Resource Team 
ell Cluster Teen Pregnancy Prevention Grant 
ell Cluster Wellness Grant 
arenting Classes provided by Adult School 

iSA ?^<^f«§g|ef (studsnt att§hdaneg caun§el6f) 
ERIC 



Expansion of and/or 
Desired New Programs 

‘Adult Support Groups 

‘Additional Counseling Groups for High Risk 

Teens and Parents 

(we are working with the City of Cudahy and 
a service provider to bring these programs on 
site) 

‘Recruitment of more MFCC Interns 
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Current Team 



Point Persons - C. Melvin & G. Burbank 



Mgmbgfg afg part of the Eiiablino Commlttge 
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Crisis/ 
Emergency 
Assistance & 
Prevention 

Immediate emergency 
response and follow up care 
as well as programs to 
prevent crisis. 



Current Programs 

‘School Crisis Team and Plan 
‘District Crisis Team 
‘Suicide Prevention Program LAUSD 
‘Linkages to local churches 
‘CSUDH Counseling Interns (supervision paid for 
out of Kellogg Grant) 

‘FASTNET Electronic Service Data Matching 
System 

‘Consultation and Case Review Panel (members 
include school site personnel, nurse 
practitioner from Health Clinic and MFCC 
Supervisor) 

‘Student Study Team 

‘School Counselors provide individual and group 
counseling to students 
‘IMPACT Program 
‘Conflict Resolution (peer mediation) 

*ELC Family Health Clinic 
*ELC Family Center (staff provides immediate 
support to students and family in crisis) 
‘Parents trained as Community Advocates 
‘Moving Diamond Mentor Program 
‘Bell Cluster Resource Team 
‘Bell Cluster Teen Pregnancy Prevention Grant 
‘Bell Cluster Wellness Grant 
‘Parenting Classes provided by Adult School 



Expansion of and/or 
Desired New Programs 

‘Adult Support Groups ■ 

‘Additional Counseling Groups for High 
Teens and Parents 

(we are working with the City of Cudahy d 
a service provider to bring these programi 
site) 

‘Recruitment of more MFCC Interns j 

‘Create an Emergency Fund 
‘Expanding and updating current crisis tei 
‘More parent education around crisis issJ 



Current Team 

Point Persons - R, Rushickie 
Members are part of the Enabling Commii 
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I Community 
I Outreach/ 

I Volunteers 

grams to develop greater 
mmunity involvement in 
hooling and support for effort 
pnable learning. 



Current Program 

• Volunteer Program/Coordinator 
Parent volunteers provide about 1000 
hours per month to ESL 

• Classes for Volunteers provided by 
LAUSD 

• Parent Outreach Workers 

• Health Watch Program 

In partnership with St. Francis Medical 
Center Health Academy Students do 
community outreach to provide health 
information through newsletters and Health 
Fairs 

• Family Center 

Provides direct services to families or refers 
out to partners or other agencies 

• Comadres Training 

Parents trained to be advocates for other 
parents 

• Leadership Training provided by 
Bilingual and Title 1 programs 

• Classes provided by Title 1 to 
support education in the home 

• Adult Education: English As A 
Second Language, Parenting 
Classes, Citizenship Classes, Basic 
Computer skills 

• Parent membership in Site 
Management, Bilingual, and Title 
One Councils 

• Back to School Night/Open House 

• f^"tal Hygiene Program 

FR rnnfaranrao, - 



Current Team 

Norma Contreras and Emilio 
Vasquez Point Persons 
Other members form the Enabling 
Learning Committee 
‘parent 



Expansion and/or 
Additional of New Programs 

• Family Uteracy Program* 

• Head Start Day Program* 

• Classes for parents by age level of children 
to provide them with information about their 
children’s educational program 

• More teacher led parent workshops 

• Student/parent conferences 

• Booster Club 

• Parent Club i.e. PTSA 

‘Both of these programs are in the process 
stage and grants are being written 



ui 



Support for 
Transitions 

Programs to welcome and 
support new students and 
families, before and after 
school activity support for 
grade to grade moves. 



Current Programs 

*After School Clubs 

Hoalth and Information Tachnology Acadamias 
provida Intarnships and Mantors for High 
School Studants 

*Studant Agandas/Organizars paid for out to 
Enabling funds to assist studants 
transitioning from alamantary to middia 
school and from middia school to high 
school 

*Walcoming Club - ona of tha Family Cantar staff 
mambars coordinatas this program. Tha 
program astablishas a parant voluntaar in 
tha main offica to graat naw parants and 
assist with paparwork 

Pear Buddy Program, studants ara trainad to 
walcoma naw studants to school. 

*Sarvica Learning Program 

*JTPA Federally Funded program that provides 
students with pay for on site jobs 
coordinated by Family Center 

‘College Fairs 

‘Health Watch Program, high school students are 
trained to do educational programs on site 
and around the community in conjunction 
with Kellogg Grant Health Educator 

‘College Awareness Program provided with Mount 

ERIC 



Current Programs cont. 

St. Mary’s college 

Professional Development Days offered off 
track and/or on Saturdays to train new staff 
members around key elements of the LALC 
Design 



Expansion of and/or 
Dasired New Programs 

‘Career Day 

College Center on Campus we dr& looking 
at funding this in conjunction with the Adult 
School, Head Start and Kellogg Foundation 



Current Team 

Point Persons - L. Kramer and E. Alvarez 
Members are part of the Enabling Committee 
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Organization for the California Department 

of Education 



State Superintende nt of Public Instruction and Director of Education 

Delaine Eastin 



State Board 
of Education 
John Mockler, 
Executive Director 



Chief Policy Advisor 
Paula Mishima, 
Director 



Chief Deputy' 
Superintendent 
for Policy 
and Programs 
Leslie Faussett 



Chief Depur\- 
Superintendent 
for Accountability 
and Administration 
Scott Hill 



Communications 
Doug Stone, Director 



Child. Youth 
and Family 
Services Branch 
Kathy Lewis, 
Deputy Superintendent 



Curric ulum & Education Eouitv. 

Instructional Access & Sunnnrt 

Leadership Branch Branch 

Sonia Hernandez, Henry Der, 

Deputy Superintendent Deputy Superintentdent 



Kathy Lewis. Deputy Superintendent 




Child Development 
Di\'ision 



Nutrition Services 
Division 



The mission of the Child, Youth and Family Services Branch is 
to support schools and communities in designing responsive 
family service delivery systems, including health parenting 
adolescent programs, service learning, and foster youth services, 
to improve students' school success and foster their healthy 
growth and development. 

The branch promotes accessible and meaningful parent education 
and parent involvement in schools and coordinates family-school 
partnership strategies throughout the Department. 



Learning Support A. The branch broadens the base of support for education by forging 
Partnerships interagency relationships at the state level to establish common 

Division goals and focused resources for strong children, youth and 

families. 
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Learning Support and 
Partnerships Division 



Wade Brynelson, Assistant Superintendent 
Phone: (916) 653-3314 / FAX: (916) 657-4611 
Child, Youth and 
Family Services Branch 



Healthy Start and 
After School 
Partnerships 



School Health 
Connections 



i ivaiuey, inierim 
Manager 
Educ. Admin. I 

Phone: 916/657-5484 
Fax: 916/657-4611 
E-mail: 

prainey(S(cde.ca.gov 



Family and Communin' 
Partnerships Offico 




After School Progrnm 



Healthy Start Office 



Wealthy Start Field 



Office 



Carolyn Roberts 
Educ. Admin. I 

Phone: 916/657-3927 
Fax: 916/657-5149 
E-mail: 

croberts@cde.ca.gov 



Comprehensiye 



School Health 



Program 



Physical Education 
& Health Services 

HIV/AIDS 



revention 



Healthy Kids 
Program Ol ficp 



Susan Thompson, Mgr. 
Educ. Admin. I 

Phone: 916/653-3768 
Fax: 916/657-4969 
E-mail: sthompso@cde.ca.gov 



Cal Safe Program 



Gerald Kilbert, 
Manager 
Educ. Admin. I 

Phone: 916/ 657-2810 
Fax: 916/657-5131 
E-mail: 

gkil bert@cde.ca.gov 



Comprehensive services to 
pregnant and parenting 
students and their children 

Cal Serve 



California's service learning 
initiative 

nter generational Ednratinn 



Prevention Programs 



TO gram 




After School Partnerships 
Child Development 



Alcohol & Drug 



Tobacco rise 



'revention Educatinn 



• Community -Based English Tutoring 

• Drug Prevention 

• Even Start Family Literary 

• Families i n Educational Partnership s 

• Guidance and Counseling 

• Healthy Start 

• Nutrition Services 

• Parent Rights 

• Safe Schools 



• School A ge Families Educatinn (Cal-SAFE) 

• School Health 

• Service Learning (CalServe) 
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un . caucauon :>uppori j>ystems Division 



http://www.cde.ca.gov/spbranch/essdiv/essdhome.htmi 



CDEHomKl i A-Z-Index? | Search- 



Accountability | Curriculum i Professional Development | StudeTte^amn^ofrlS 



Resources 




Education Support Systems Division 



£DE > ESSD 



Staff and Offices 

'• rjO;> Of 



Mary Tobias Weaver 

Assistant Superintendent/Division Director 
Division Mission Statement 



Adult Education OffirP 



Educational Ontinns 
Office 

Safe Schools ami 
Violence Preventinn 
Office 



The mission of the Educational Support Systems Division is 
to remove barriers to learning, provide options for all 
learners, enhance the delivery of services, and promote 
healthy behaviors so that students of all ages can take 
advantage of promising instructional reforms. This mission, 
carried by offices currently in and out of the Division 
support and complements the efforts of other Divisions and 
Branches in CDE, namely the Curriculum and Instructional 
Leadership Branch and the Child, Youth, and Family 
Services Branch. 



This page is maintained by the Education Suport Systems Web Team 
Updated June 28, 2000 
Copyright © California Department of Education 

You are at: http://www.cde.ca.90v/spbranch/essdiv/essdhome.html 
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http://www.cde.ca.gov/spbranch/essdiv/edoptshome.htm 
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Educational Options 



Programs > Educational Opti-;-:-- 



Resources 



State Contacts 

Alternative Education 
Programs 

Continuation 

Education 

District Community 
Day School 

Dropout Prevention 
and Recovery-SB 65 
Foster Youth Services 
Program 

Independent Study 

Program Access and 
Retention Initiative 
Information 

Education Support 
Systems Division 




We believe that all students can succeed when leamine 
environments are created that help them to focus on academic 
achievement; when provision is made for psycholoeical 
ramihal. societal, and cultural barriers to successful 
achievement; when all of the stakeholders are held 
accountable for providing optimal conditions for learning and 

when all of the stakeholders are held accountable for their 
success. 

Alternative educational programs and instructional strategies 
that fail to teach students the basic academic core are not an 
opion. These programs and strategies exist to provide 
children and youth with the environment, curriculum and 
support system to ensure that they succeed in achieving their 
maximum academic potential. Their focus is on the student 
and their objective is academic success. 

Children and youth enrolled in alternative educational 
programs may exhfoit a foil range of at-risk behaviors, poor 
self concepts and histories of school failure. Program design 
elements that have been validated through research and 
practice are essential to support students and create an optimal 
learning environment. 

Program Profiles 

• Description of programs in the Educational Options 
Office 

Grant and Program Evaluation Information 

• Evaluation of District Community Day School 
Programs 

• 2000-2001 Pupil Motivation and Maintenance Grant 
Application Information 

• 1999-2000 Application for Dropout 
Prevention/Recovery Model Program Replication - 
Field Colleague Grant 

1999-2000 Scholarship Application for the Dropout 
Prevention Specialist Certificate Program 
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other Agency Links 



• California Consortium for Independent Study (CCIS) 

• National Dropout Prevention Center/Network 

• Outreach and Technical Assistance Network (OTAN) 



This page Is maintained by the Educational Options Office 
Updated June 5, 2000 
Copyright © California Department of Education 

ou arc nr: i:rr-; 'www.cdc.cc.gov/spbranch/essaiv/edopshome.htm) 
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- T rrcveniion urnce Web Site 

http://wvm.cde.ca.gov/spbranch/safen- 



CallfonriaDeptrofCducationr Homes | Ailndex: | Search- | Help 



Familv-Commiinit-y Safe Schools 




safe schools 

and violence prevention 

California department of education 




Oassroom Manageme nt - .A Caiifornia Resource 
Guide (PDF) 

Safe S chools Task Force Report (pdF) 
(Superintendent of Public Instniction and 
Attorney General) 

School Violence Preven tion and Resnonse Tack 
Final Report (Governor's Report) 

Crisis Resnonse Roy (pdF) 



Counseling- nnrt^ 



Ffiigerprinfinp; 
andBackfnrmnrl ■ 




Handbook (PDF) j 
Keeping-Schnnts 



Safe? 



Placements (PDF) 
Frogrann 



The free downloadable PDF files below can be viewed 
Acrobat Reader 



using Adobe 



Publications and 




California Safe Schools Assessment 
1998-1999 Results 

AB 1 1 13 & .-\B 658: S chool Safety and Vinlenrp 
Prevention Act Final Fund Allnmtinn 



Safe Schools and Violence Prevention Office 
California Department of Education 
660 J Street, Suite 400 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 323-2183 
FAX (916) 323-6061 





This page is maintained by the Safe Schools Web Team 
Updated June 14, 2000 
Copyright © California Department of Education 
YOU are at: http://www.cde.ca.gov/spbranch/safel 
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: AQUii Jtaucanon Onice 



http://www.cde.ca.gov/aduIteducation/ 




Office Directory 



State Program Facts 



Federal Program Facts 



Course Offerings of Adnir 
Schools 



Programs of Fxcellence 



Disclaimer 

This section of the 
California Department of 
Education Web Site 
identifies resources and 
links to other Web sites that 
appear to be useful to our 
readers. Such references 
and links do not constitute 
endorsement by the 
California Department of 
Education of the products 
or services of those 
enterprises. 
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Adult Education Office 

Joan Polster, Administrator 
California Department of Education 



Adult Education Mission 

The mission of the Adult Education Office 
Statement of Belief 

Program Profiles 

A brief desenption of the programs in the Adult Education Office 
Program Profiles 

CDE - Adult Education Policy & Issues Workgroup 

• Policy & Issues Committ ee Roster and Meetincr 

CDE - Workforce Investment Act, Title II Workgroup 

• WIA Com mittee Ro.ster and Meeting Notes ^ 

CDE - CalW ORKs Program 

• About the CDE - CalWORXs Pmen-nm 

• 20 00 CalWORKs Pa r tnership Conference - Call fnr 
Presentations are due bv .Tune in 9000 sat 

Hot Topics 

• 1999 - 2000 Survey of WIA. Title IT. 

Federally-F unded Programs in rnlifnmi^ tSjj 

• 1999 - 2000 End o f Year Activity Report for WTA 77S 
and 23 1 Agencie s and Adult Srbnnlc tsa 

• Californi a Adult Education Technnlogy Plan 

• A22 Course Approval Request Form for ?nnn-?nni 
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• ^ate Superintendent of Pu b lic Instruction - Del^inp 
gastin - Workforce Inves tment Act Pnhiic Meeting 
N otification Letter to Superintendents and roHeagiies 



• Slate Superintendent of Pnh iic Instmrtinn - 

E^stin - Census 2000 [.ette r Addressed tn th^ AHn It 
Education Field ^ 






Census 2000 will hepin Ann'i 
Adult Education Provider^; 



1st - CPE's Reminder to 



• A dult Education CCR Requirements QQ-OO and 00-01 



• 0 & A of CCR and 21 1 1225 Reviews 

• Federal Funding Criteria Aonlicatinn P^ppcc 

• S tudent Data Collection Require ments / Marv Weaver 



• C A Adult Ed Accountability MatriV 

• CA Adult Education State Plan 

I 

Previous Hot Topics 



• List of Previous item s featured in "Hot Topirt;" 
Resources 



• CA Department of Educati on - Pro^rp^in AHvic^r.-^c 

• Adult Education HanHhnnl^ 

• O utreach and Tech nical Assistance Network TOT AN) 

• California Staff Dev elopment Institute rSDT) 

• California Regi onal Resource Centers 

• Adult Stude n t Assessment System 
( AS ) 

• California Distance Leaminp Project tCDT P) 



Comments 

For comments about this website content: 

Contact: Peter Wang, pwang@otan.dni.ii«! 
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Learning Support 

There is a growing consensus among researchers, policymakers 
and practitioners that stronger collaborative efforts by families' 
schools, and communities are essential to students' success.' 
befools need to depend on families to see that children come to 
school every day ready to learn; families and the community 
depend on schools to take the primary role in ensuring that 
students achieve high educational standards and provide a safe 
and healthy school environment; families and schools depend on 
commi^ty partners to provide opportunities and accessible 
sufjports and services to meet students' basic needs and to foster 
heir growth and development. Tragically, an increasing number 
of American children live in communities where caring relation- 
ships, support resources, and a profamily system of education 

children and prepare 
em to be healtiiy, successful, resilient learners. Especially in 
hese commumties, a renewed partnership of schools, families 

and communitymembersmustbe created todesignandcarrv out 

system improvements to provide the learning support required 
by each student in order to succeed. » q 

Learning support is the collection of resources (school, home 
' strategies and practices, and environmental and 

classroom curricu- 
lum that togete provide the physical, emotional, and intellec- 
^al support that every child and youth needs to achieve high- 
quality leammg. A school thathas an exemplary learning support 
sys em employs all the internal and external supports and ser- 
vices needed to help students to become good parents, good 
nv^ workers, and good citizens of the world. The 

overndmphilosophyisthateducationalsuccess,physicalhealth 

emotional support, and family and community strength are 
Reparable. Because learning support is an integral parfof the 

hZT teams (in- 

are ° learning support provided to stud^ts and 

re encouraged to mclude specific learning support objectives in 

arearofT^”"^"'^^^^"'' Wort generally addresses the 
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"All stakeholders at a school 
must work together to ensure 
the success of all students. 
Schools committed to the 
success of all students must 
create a caring environment 
build a sense of community, 
^d have an array of activity 
designed to support leciming 
by addressing barriers to 
learning and enhancing 
healthy development. The 
staff at such schools must 
have strong leadership for 
planning, implementing, and 
evaluating efforts to enhance 
such activity, and staff 
development related to such 
activity must be well- 
supported." 

—Howard Adelman, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology, 
University of California, Los 
Angeles 



"Resilient" children are those 
who, though exposed to 
significant stress in their 
lives, manage to "work weU, 
play weU, love weU, and 
expect weU." 

—Emmy Werner, resiliency 
researcher 



Learning Environment 
and School Culture 




Areas of Learning Support 



Learning Environment and School Culture 

The leai^g mvironment and school culture make up the cU- 
mate of *e school. A newcomer's or visitor's quick survey of the 
personal dyramira and physical surroundings often provides a 
fcrfy accurate mdication of whether the school, overfu, is com- 
mitted to promotmg leammg. A positive learning environment 

foundahon blocks for 
the hea thful grow* and development of cluldten and youths 
Some elements of the leammg environment and school culture 
that have a considerable impact on student success include the 
expertahons for leammg and development; issues of diversity 

Sh programs; safety; a^' 

health. A discussion of these elements follows. 

High standards, high expectations. There is a known correlation 

hellth^ wr expectations for young people and their 

health, resihency, and success in learning. Furthermore there is 

a greater likelihood of success when each student is supported in 
performmg productive work and making meaningfufcontrib^ 
tions. Such support includes acting in advisory, advocacy ^d 
decision-makmg roles, as appropriate. Students do bette7when 
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Instructional Support — Learning Support 



teaching and learning are personalized to meet their needs as 
individuals who have varying educational, cultural, physical, 
and emotional needs. They do better when they have the oppor- 
tunity to develop a caring relationship with an adult. 

Positive child and youth development. Karen Johnson Pittman, a 
respected researcher in child and youth development, is Director 
of U.S. Programs for the International Youth Foundation in 
Baltimore. She describes the two components of youth develop- 
ment needs and competencies. According to Pittman, young 
people need: 

• A stable, safe place 

• Basic care and services 

• High quality instruction and training 

• Sustained, caring relationships 

• Social and strategic networks 

• Challenging experiences 

• Opporhinities for real participation 

A child and youth development approach to education empha- 
sizes the achievement of competency, not only in academics, but 
in all the areas in which students need to be prepared to live 
healthful and productive lives. Developing competency may be 
contrasted to a deficit or medical model in which resources are 
ditucted toward intervention, remediation, or removing per- 
ceived problems. Pittman points out that the goal of a deficit- 
based approach is to make students problem-free; but problem- 
free does not equal being fully prepared. A more productive 
method is to focus on students' attainment of skills and compe- 
tencies that we all want students to have. Opportimities that 
foster child and youth development and competency building 
include: ° 



Competencies 

Intellectual and vocational 
^ Civic and ethical 
/ Cultural 
/ Emotional 
/ Physical 



• Participation in the arts and sports 

• Chances to play meaningful leadership roles in the classroom 
and the larger school commionity 

• Service-learning, which simultaneously addresses intellectual, 
civic, and cultural competency 

• Activities that bring students together as equals across racial, 
ethnic, class, gender, and achievement lines 

• Solid skill-building in problem-solving, decision-making, in- 
terpersonal relationships, conflict resolution, and family com- 
munication 
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